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THE RELIGIOUS PROBLEM OF TO-DAY. 


Within the period of enlightened history, probably there 
has been no age that has not had its philosopher who has 
sought to solve its problem. To what issue are these forces 
tending? he has asked. To what end do we toil? In the 
long history of man, what is the significance of the chapter 
our time is writing? That is the question we are asking 
now. What is the relation of this age to the ages? He 
must dwell carelessly among books who, in one form and 
another, does not meet this fascinating inquiry. 

From the nature of the case, the answer must be a divi- 
nation, a guess, and not a demonstrated conclusion. Say 
what we will of a science of history, it must be constructed 
backward, and not forward. The curve of events may be 
as real as the orbit of a star, but we have no mathematics 
wherewith to compute it. The future may tell what this 
age has done, but no observer can tell what this age is 
doing. The Buckle or Gibbon of the twenty-fifth century 
may analyze the forces that are working now, and place 
their result over against them,— our z and its value, with 
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the sign of equality between. For us, however, the deter- 
mination of that z is impossible; and, under the direction 
of an unerring Wisdom, we must be content to toil on some- 
what blindly. 

Blindly as to the grand result, but not wholly in blind- 
ness; for, after all, our special light is given us. The prob- 
lem of the age is a congeries of problems, some one or two 
of which it is permitted us to toil at, and which, from their 
limitation, we may fairly comprehend. Thus, it is just pos- 
sible for the statesman to see that his special problem as a 
statesman is the reconciliation of law with liberty,— the 
prerogatives of men with the rights of man. The task may 
indeed be an onerous one,—so far as he is concerned, in the 
short span of his life, an impossible one; but there it hangs, 
a perfectly distinct and glorious ideal before him. It is just 
possible for the economist to see that his problem is to ad- 
just trade and labor and enterprise to certain great economic 
laws. It is just possible for the socialist to see that his 
problem is to construct a social organism with needed re- 
straints upon the lower and fiercer passions, yet stimulative 
to every nobler endeavor. It is just possible for the philan- 
thropist to see that his problem is the amelioration of social 
disparity, the alleviation of human misery, through a wisely 
directed sympathy. It is of such problems as these that the 
age problem is composed; and, out of the results of our toil- 
ing at them, the mysterious Zeitgeist will shape the larger 
answer. These problems in their terms are distinct and 
intelligible. The ciphering at them may be bungling 
enough, mistake and blunder may long vitiate the most 
patient and laborious processes. But there before us is 
the result to be arrived at, and which, like the answer writ- 
ten in the school-boy’s arithmetic, constantly warns us of 
our error. 

It is of one of these special problems that we have a mind 
to say something,— one so fundamental and comprehensive 
that we are well-nigh tempted to regard it to be the age 
problem itself; the one, at any rate, by which the achieve- 
ment of our age, as it shall at last stand recorded in 
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history, shall be most vitally affected. We mean the prob- 
lem of religion. As to what this is, men of course will 
answer according to their sense of what the deeper need 
may be; and we could imagine some Presbyterian or Epis- 
copalian or Unitarian, speaking out of denominational 
fervor, to make answer, as we once heard a clergyman in 
a country church in Maine, who was sure the kingdom of 
heaven would come when all men were made Baptists, and 
then proceeded to give most encouraging statistics to show 
that that millennium was near at hand. Some Moody 
may say that problem is merely one of evangelization. 
Some thinker may say it is the triumph of a spiritual 
philosophy over materialism. Some other thinker may say 
it is the redeeming of theology from its present chaos by 
reconstruction, according to the scientific method. With 
none of these, as to the general truthfulness of his doctrine, 
is any discussion here to be made. We only urge that 
none of them covers the deeper need, and so the more 
vital problem. That problem is not primarily intellectual, 
but moral. It is—we name it with modesty, but hardly 
with misgiving— the Reconciliation of the Spirit of Truth 
with the Spirit of Devotion. Other terms may better de- 
scribe it, but these surely are not wide of the mark. The 
purely intellectual problems have their place, and very 
great importance; but the primary and weightier emphasis 
belongs not to them. Our task is to bring together thought 
and reverence, the fearless mind and the uplifted heart. 

Our language implies a schism, an hiatus, between them. 
The fact is obvious, and melancholy enough. It may be 
well, however, to indicate it with somewhat of detail; and 
to this end let us take a midway position between American 
Orthodoxy and Ameritvan Liberalism, and survey both with 
friendly criticism. 

Few passages in Roman history have a more fascinating 
interest than that which exhibits the sentiment of that 
harsh people respecting the vestal fires. Symbol to the 
Roman mind of the life of the State, their perpetuation 
became the warrant and inspiration of perpetual hope. Ac- 
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cordingly, when the day of trial came, and Italy was over- 
run with barbarians, and the city was subjected to pillage, 
though the patriot’s arm could not stay, the patriot’s heart 
failed not; for he knew that, retired to a secret spot, the ves- 
tal still maintained her vigils, and kept those fires a-burning. 
A superstition in the Roman mind it may have been; it 
may serve us as a parable of which human experience writes 
large the meaning. As we look into history, we mark the 
miracles of achievement wrought by the small and feeble 
yet mighty in the kindling energy of a pristine and uncor- 
rupted worship; while we might search the record of all 
time, nor find one instance of a people which has not de- 
clined with its altar. What more rational substitute Ethical 
Culture may provide it is too soon to declare. But the 
experience of the future must be unlike that of any past, 
if any doctrine of rights and duties, however justly con- 
ceived or eloquently taught or practically applied, shall 
prove an equivalent for the quickened sentiments, the 
kindled affections, the soul drawn upward. 

Our fathers founded the State in the wilderness, and 
within the State they reared the Church; and within the 
Church, as the centre and the soul of all, they placed the 
altar. It was arude Church they reared, a rude altar like- 
wise. The framework of doctrine, though well jointed, to 
our eyes is unshapely; and their prayers and hymns, 
though poured out with unction, did not betoken a refined 
spirituality. With all the ruder features of their worship, 
however, it was worship, and reacted on them, as sincere 
worship must always do. It preserved in them the con- 
sciousness of the Divine Presence, incited nobler longings, 
fostered humility, brought consolations, sanctified humble 
duty, braced them for the hour of trial, which was the fre- 
quent hour, strengthened faith, nourished hope, and inspired 
courage. If their prayers were crude, they came from the 
depths, and were poured into the infinite ear, which is not 
always the wont of our more esthetic devotion. If there 
was a nasal twang in their psalmody, it was yet the song of 
Moses and the Lamb they sung, 
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Is there no connection between the altar of the Puritan 
and the valor and fortitude that, deny him sainthood as we 
may, must for all time rank him among heroes ? 

The Church of to-day that most nearly represents the 
doctrinal bias of the Puritan,— we mean the orthodox body, 
without respect to its divisions,—it is fair to say, has held 
fast to the spirit of his worship. Faithful vestal, she has 
watched the altar fire. Sometimes the flame has seemed to 
flicker, sometimes to flare. Often her worship seems dull 
and mechanical, often overwrought, not unmixed with cant, 
“stale, flat, and unprofitable,” uninspired, and therefore 
uninspiring. But this is because she has simple human 
nature in all its conditions to deal with,— human nature, at 
its best not always on the heights, at its medium only there 
by rare and blessed privilege. The failure bears no witness 
against her effort and ideal. To keep alive the flame of 
devotion, to cultivate prayerfulness, to foster the fervors of 
a heaven-embracing piety, has always been her primary and 
unremitting endeavor. Often, her philosophy has seemed 
unspiritual enough. In the main, consciously or uncon- 
sciously, we suppose she is under the influence of Locke,— 
an atmosphere in which it seems as though our spirits could 
hardly poise their flight; yet, in the face of philosophy, as it 
seems to us, declaring the simple oracles of the New Testa- 
ment she affirms the things of the spirit. You take in hand 
some clergyman of the more ordinary type, and subject him 
to a philosophical cross-examination, and he will very likely 
commit himself to a crude sensationalism. You hear him 
preach, and, though his discourse be never so arid and com- 
monplace, of three things you will be reminded,— your soul, 
your Maker, and the possibility of a mystic union of the two. 

Herein, as we conceive, is the real source of her power. 
Her theologies are harsh, we say ; yet thousands see them in 
the light which devotion kindles, and in that light they lose 
their harshness. Thousands are drawn to her who hardly 
take note of theologies at all, magnetized by the ardor of 
her devotion. Thousands are within her fold who, sharply 
questioned, would be found at a wide departure from the 
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standards of her faith, yet cannot be persuaded that they 
are out of place. We call them inconsistent, perhaps apply 
to them harsher epithets, forgetting in our theologic zeal 
that consistency may lay in more than one direction. In- 
consistent they may be with the truth they see, yet consis- 
tent with the deeper truth they feel. When shall we learn 
that the old mother Church is not primarily a theological 
platform, but more than this, far more, an altar? 

This, then, do we find in the mother Church,—the altar. 
The culture of the religious sentiment she has never for- 
gotten. We criticise her methods, possibly ; yet we applaud 
her purpose. If we deny her doctrines, we confess her 
devotion. If the American people have been kept looking 
up, if the altar is a present fact and not a memory, it is 
mainly through her work. Here is something at which the 
superficial may scoff, and which the cynical may belittle, 
but for which the thoughtful and the candid will be grate- 
ful. And something more ; for, in these days, things must be 
said which ought to go without the saying. The zeal for the 
“closer walk with God” has kindled what endeavor for 
man’s practical welfare. We rarely traverse the grounds of 
Harvard College, but that Christo et Ecclesiae, her motto and 
the first chapter of her history, floats into our memory. To 
Christ and the Church was that institution dedicated by those 
to whom these were the first concern, but who clearly saw 
that learning should be the ally of piety. To Christ and 
the Church likewise our Yale, our Amherst, our Brown, our 
Princeton, until yesterday all our higher institutions, and 
to-day our best. What benevolences, too, do we find spring- 
ing up like fairer roses on the path of this mother’s history ! 
Nay, more, as we follow up that history, to what blessings, 
treasured in our land before all others, do we find her fur- 
nishing the impulse? The doubting may deny, but the his- 
torian is my witness,— Public Education and Republican 
Liberty. Cease your disparagement, O garrulous liberal, 
till, according to your opportunity, you can show a hun- 
dredth part of this. 

So much we record in gratitude and affection. We find 
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in the mother Church the Spirit of Devotion,— not ideally, 
as we would have it, or as she would have it, but at least 
worthily. This, however, is only the half of what we are 
looking for. We turn, then, to contemplate her in relation 
to the other half, the Spirit of Truth. We raise no questions 
as to her doctrines, nor the tenacity with which she holds to 
them. That her scholars are exploring all departments of 
knowledge, that her philosophers are toiling in all depart- 
ments of thought, we know, and rejoice in knowing. None 
the less, we have here one or two points of serious criticism. 

The phrase, Spirit of Truth, is somewhat vague. It may 
be used in very different senses. It may describe the ani- 
mating motive of the scientist, as he climbs mountains or 
dredges oceans; of the missionary who will deliver his fellow- 
men from error; of the patient watcher and waiter who 
from whatever hill-top looks eastward, that he may catch the 
foregleam of every rising star. It may also describe the 
sentiment that regards not primarily the outward congruity 
of man’s thought, but the finer and deeper veracities of 
his nature,—the feeling that bids him say, Not first the 
truth, but evermore to be true: let me speak and act the 
error, but let speech and action be the just translation of 
what is in me. 

This spirit has its enemies. They are lethargy, self-com- 
placency, the bias of interest, the bias of party, the bias of 
dogma. ' 

The criticisms we have here to offer may seem to some to 
apply to the common human nature, and so, in this special 
application, to lose somewhat of their force. To Church as 
Church, however, in her prevailing tone and spirit, we look 
for the nobler standards, and so must judge “her by them. 
How stands she as a watcher and waiter? Has her look 
been prevailingly eastward? Has she been so in love with 
truth that she has run to meet exposure of her errors? As 
the new light has come, has she been forward in her wel- 
come? Somehow, she has acquired a contrary reputation: 
Men of science charge her with hostility; and, unfortunately, 
the facts of history, the memories of men, sustain the charge. 
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Religion itself can make no opposition to science, or to any 
investigation whatever. To the investigator, she would 
always say: “Be consecrated, true, and bold. Find out for 
me the laws of my Maker. Teach me, that more worthily 
I may adore.” But the mother Church, as representing 
religion, has taken the opposite stand. How many of the 
great, thought-shaping discoveries would have stood, could 
her opposition, or even her anathema, have prevailed against 
them? It is not against her that she does not hasten to 
embrace every novelty that is labelled science, or indorse, 
at first showing, every new theory of the Bible any Dutch 
or German scholar may propound. Her fault is that, with- 
out the warrant that can only come from patient and toil- 
some investigation, without awaiting the application of the 
only methods by which, in the field of science, error can be 
exposed or truth be verified, seeing the new theory only in 
its antagonism to some favorite doctrine, she has hastened to 
array against it her passionate hostility. Hardly could it be 
said that she accepts too late, but that she antagonizes — 
yes, and vituperates — too early. When the doctrine of the 
origin of species by natural selection was announced, before 
men of science had fairly got their bearings upon it, Church 
as Church confronted it with protest, with denunciation, 
with invective. As we look back upon it now, it is impos- 
sible not to feel that the spontaneous antagonism of the 
Church to this doctrine sprung not from the scrutiny of 
facts, and, seeing that they did not sustain this doctrine, 
facts of which only the scientific eye could read the mean- 
ing, but from zeal for party, zeal for dogma, a spirit resent- 
ful, half angry at the announcement of a view of nature that 
threatened to discredit her standards or compel their recon- 
struction. And her punishment is that which in like con- 
flicts she has so many times endured, the mortification of 
seeing yesterday’s “science, falsely so called,” to-day recog- 
nized in the exposition of her theologies and buttressed by 
irrefragable Scripture. And more than this, and far more 
harmful, her punishment extends to the alienation of the 
great world outside, on which she aims to act, and which 
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it is her fervent desire to magnetize and bless. One such 
mistake might shake her prestige, but she would be for- 
given; but, somehow, people feel that so many defeats on the 
field of scientific controversy imply a deficiency as to her 
candor or her methods. Nor does tardy recognition amend 
for hasty vituperation. A few months ago, we saw the Eng- 
lish Church at the bier of Darwin. It was very proper. 
But, though we build tombs to the prophets, we are not at 
once forgiven, if we stoned them in the first place. 

How stands she in relation to the finer and deeper veraci- 
ties of the nature? Her zeal for truth, as she apprehends 
it, it is entirely superfluous to acknowledge. But even this, 
in its very energy, if not well guarded, may work moral 
injury of no trifling moment. Rome’s persecuting emper- 
ors, we suppose, might have pleaded it; the Romish Church 
might have done so, even in the darkest chapters of her 
history. It may build churches, found colleges, send abroad 
missionaries, and at the same time tyrannize conscience, 
tempt duplicity, foster make-believe. It may seal the lips 
to the utterance of error, it may draw from them the con- 
fession of the truth, and in either result corrupt the in- 
terior man. 

That high respect for the individual conscience which 
ever says to man, The truth, important as it is, is not so im- 
portant as your truthfulness, that bids him receive indeed 
with caution, but to confess with fearlessness, that holds it 
before him that, though the error he puts outward is bad, 
very bad, even the truth he smothers shall be a taint and 
gangrene at last, that tempts not to duplicity, that offers no 
premium to hypocrisy, say what we will, is all too rare. 
And here, as it seems to us, has always been a serious weak- 
ness in the mother Church: that, in her very zeal for truth, 
—we emphasize this motive, though we could hardly assert 
that it is the only one,—she has tempted and overridden 
the veracities of man. That she has her doctrinal stand- 
ards is her right, which only a puerile fault-finding can call 
in question; that she visits moral reproach and social oblo- 
quy upon those who do not conform to them, and especially 

3 . 
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those who depart from them, stands charged against her. 
That any one should be held in reproach for anything save 
the turpitude of his life seems to us a cruel wrong; and, 
when we consider such treatment in the light of a corrupt- 
ing and debasing influence, all that is deepest and holiest 
within us cries out in remonstrance. Strange that, while 
the believer has such difficulty in maintaining his integrity, 
he should dare to tempt the virtue of the misbeliever. Yet 
when, for opinion’s sake, we take away from a man the 
esteem of his fellows, by all that is dear to him in that 
esteem do we not offer a bribe to his subservience? Do we 
not practically say, Be false, and we will give you fellow- 
ship and good will: be true to your truth, and the conse- 
quences shall lay heavy upon you? Cast social odium upon 
infidels, and do you not tempt them to add to the error of 
their belief the sin of its denial? You cast social scorn 
upon atheists, and, as a consequence, is there less atheism, 
or more time-serving and hypocrisy ? 

Some of the civil codes of this country and Europe are 
disfigured with enactments forbidding the atheist the right 
of a citizen to testify in court. The theory has been that, 
not believing in any God, an oath will not be binding; that 
therefore there is no guarantee of his truthfulness. The 
theory has been upheld, of course, by the popular notion 
which the Church has fostered,— that only the morally base 
can be guilty of a denial so monstrous. Strange it has not 
been seen that by the very provisions of such enactments 
any atheist who will lie may testify. All he has to do is 
to stand up and say, I believe, and then take upon his per- 
jured soul whatever perjuries he may deem expedient. It 
is the atheist whose stalwart integrity breasts popular 
odium, that has given evidence that his faith cannot be cor- 
rupted, that is adjudged fundamentally untruthful. 

And as a consequence of the foregoing, too, we mark : 
reaction upon the Church, from which she suffers not 
slightly. When a convert from Orthodoxy passes over to 
Liberalism, we confess to an inclination to discount his rep- 
resentations of the mother that has reared him. As students 
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of evolution, it is not always easy to see how from a dishon- 
esty so deep and pervasive there can flow an integrity so 
phenomenal; and we sometimes ask ourselves whether, if 
the descent is so bad, there is not a liability of taint in the 
blood, and if we are not bound to place a higher estimate 
upon the mother or a lower estimate upon the child. Still, 
after all such allowance, it is impossible to shut our eyes to 
a temporizing by which her power is enfeebled and her 
character is compromised. ‘ To hold fast to the traditions, to 
retain the symbols, to maintain a standing for unquestioned 
fealty to the faith, creeds how uncompromising are ex- 
plained by refinements how ingenious, gulfs how abysmal 
are bridged by generalities how attenuated! This is not our 
charge merely: it is a condition of things which men of 
fairest mind and unquestioned Orthodoxy admit, reprove, 
and lament. Strange they do not see that it is provided for 
in that spirit that makes the standard of the faith not 
only the basis of fellowship, but the criterion of character. 
These several items, taken together, would constitute, we 
are aware, a serious indictment against the mother Church,— 
an indictment which, though true in substance, were unjust 
in spirit, if not coupled with a recognition of the better 
instincts within her, and the reform spirit which is provok- 
ing them to a more aggressive exercise, a recognition we 
therefore hasten to record. And what augments the misfor- 
tune of the position is the fact that there are multitudes 
with eyes magnetized to the fault, but with no vision of the 
virtue that it falsifies, with whom, thereby, her influence is 
forfeited. With multitudes outside the Church, it is impos- 


sible not to see a feeling toward her, sullen, contemptuous, 


angry,—a feeling they refer some to one and some to another 
of the shortcomings we have specified. From their mood, 
they exaggerate the faults; but none the less it is faults they 
exaggerate,— faults which, seen in the kindliest light, are 
grave. The Church feels the alienation. Sometimes she 
charges it to the teachings of Liberalism, sometimes to the 
perversity of men’s hearts, and sometimes to the machina- 
tions of the devil; but the nearer explanation is in herself, 
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We turn to Liberalism. To define this or denote its boun- 
daries is a difficult thing todo. Plainly, to group a Chan- 
ning and a Martineau with a Denton and an Ingersoll is not 
to classify, but to conglomerate. Liberalism, as denoting a 
thought-shaping movement, we may say, began with a group 
of scholars whose great impulses we still feel. Men they 
were of fearless and on-pressing intellect. By spiritual 
affinity, they drew about them their own: by a beautiful 
heredity, they transmitted after their kind. Their influence 
is written ineffaceably in the intellectual life of America,— 
in her science, her philosophy, her theology, her literature. 
A little time ago, the writer was with a gentleman of some 
reading, but of strict Orthodoxy, who frankly told me that 
he kept all works of liberal authors from the reach of his 
family. I looked around upon his book shelves. Bancroft, 
was there, and likewise Motley. A little higher up was 
Longfellow, beside him Lowell and Bryant; and the genial 
Autocrat was near by. He called my attention to Clarke’s 
Self-Culture, which he had bought for a vade mecum for his 
boy; and, wonder of my eyes, I discovered two volumes of 
Emerson! His little girl was reading near by, and a glance 
upon her page showed me she was holding communion with 
Miss Alcott. Possibly, if that gentleman sees these pages, 
he may learn that these are liberal authors. His case, I 
fancy, illustrates that of multitudes who would keep their 
family reading within orthodox standards. It likewise sug- 
gests the impossibility of forming a respectable library of 
American literature in which liberal writers shall not take 
the leading place. 

That the later generation of liberal teachers reaches the 
stature of the earlier it were perhaps hazardous to say. 
But, so far as our preachers are concerned, it is fair to allow 
them a studious zeal and a fearlessness of inquiry. As 
watchers and waiters, their look is eastward,—some from 
lowly and shadowed valleys indeed, but- many from watch- 
towers on the mountain-tops. Facile to change, they follow 
the footsteps of the investigator. For the newest criticism, 
for the latest science, they reach eager hands: they acquire 
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a certain respect and influence from the impression they 
give that, however attached to certain forms of thought, 
there will be little tampering on their part with the sim- 
ple verities of things. Take the example of our earnest 
friend who is making Unity Pulpit illustrious. Half the 
thrall he exercises upon those who hear and upon those who 
read him springs not from his brilliant expositions, but from 
the feeling he somehow inspires that what he reports is the 
last thing his watchful eye has seen; that even the evolu- 
tion he expounds so fervidly to-day he will to-morrow 
renounce and trample on, if some Lotze shall bring a no- 
bler word. 

As to its attitude toward the interior veracities of man, 
the Liberal Church, if not ideal, is fair. That it has its pop- 
ular standards must be confessed, that it sometimes pun- 
ishes departure from them cannot be denied. In the main, 
however, as a far preponderating rule, its spirit right here 
is healthy. Regarding religion as an individual affair, its 
habitual admonition has been: Come not with us, but follow 
as the Spirit leadeth thee. Be orthodox, be radical, be of 
Paul, Apollos, Cephas, but be true. Obey Mohammed, but 
disobey not thy indwelling Christ. Deny thy God so far as 
lips may shape denial, but to the veracities of thy soul be 
steadfast. It is sometimes charged against it that it lacks 
enthusiasm for doctrines, even the doctrines on which it is 
founded. Chance here for criticism, doubtless; yet it is 
something to say of it that it has tempered zeal to the 
veracities of conscience, that, in proselyting to the faith, it 
has offered to time-serving few inducements, to hypocrisy 
few bribes. 

In these two particulars, our Liberalism stands fairly for 
the Spirit of Truth. But how now of the Spirit of Devo- 
tion? How of its altar? Where is the kindling fire? We 
submit that very many of our churches are about the last 
places men should go to, seeking to be quickened and ener- 
gized as to their interior natures. Fine rhetoric most likely 
shall salute the ear, learned discourse on science and the 
faith, clear exposition of text or doctrine, studious analyses 
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of the grounds of duty, interesting reports from the fields 
of controversy,— but not the oracular and soul-entrancing 
word. Fair doctrines they tell us that we have,—God’s 
fatherhood, man’s brotherhood, immortal life, righteousness 
the central law of the universe, Christ the type and glorious 
ideal of humanity,— yet these are translated to the intellect, 
not brought, a winning beauty, to the heart. Their grandeur 
and loveliness are not seen, for the higher light plays not 
upon them. And the result? Go to that steepled edifice 
on the hill-top, once filled with worshippers, and see. Note 
the scanty audience that files slowly in. An anthem is es- 
thetically chanted, the proprieties of the day are kept with 
the customary devotions: peuple rise and sit: yet observe 
the soullessness of that decorum. Yes, here is the edifice ; 
and here is pulpit and a minister, and a choir sits yonder; 
and here in the pews are men and women in decent dress, 
and hearts within that are capable of throbbing. But the 
church,— dead, dead, gentlemen; dead, reverends and non- 
reverends; dead, men and women with heavenly aspirations 
in your hearts,—and only waiting for the cerements to be 
ready for the grave! 

Dark, you.say, and hopeless. Dark, indeed, but not hope- 
less. We believe there is a remedy for all this, and much 
more that awaits to be told, else the fair surface on which 
these lines are traced should not be disfigured by them. 

One step more in the way of analysis, ere the situation is 
sketched and the picture completed. On the borders of 
Liberalism hovers another Liberalism, self-styled such,—a 
Pseudo-liberalism one is tempted to call it. It is found 
everywhere, but more in the West than in the East, where 
it is awed by older institutions and a more commanding 
culture. 

It hovers on the borders of Liberalism; and Liberalism, 
through the intense individuality it has fostered, is in part 
responsible for it. It represents individualism run to seed, 
varried on to that point where men become simply jostling 
units without any fusing principle. But Orthodoxy must 
share the responsibility,— partly by the alienations she has 
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provoked through the shortcomings we have described, 
partly through her failure to give of her doctrines any rea- 
sonable account. Stern is their demand that all things shall 
look reasonable, and the suspicion of any element of legend 
enkindles at once an iconoclastic wrath. Because Prome- 
theus is a fable, they will have no fire: because Lucifer is a 
fiction, they would put out the stars. 

It is impossible to demarcate it by any lines of opinion. 
W@€an only describe it by a certain temper. It is hard to 
write of it, without seeming to do it injustice; for neither 
the Spirit of Truth nor the Spirit of Devotion can it be said 
to stand for. We speak of it as a Pseudo-liberalism ; for it 
is the very genius of illiberality, aggressive, harsh, bigoted, 
intolerant, hesitating on no occasion to shock the reverences 
of men. It is the spirit of the older Calvinism minus its 
uplifting reverence; and surely there is no type of Calvin- 
ism the world has seen from the prevalence of which it 
should not have more to hope. 

It is not to be denied that one finds here a certain fear- 
lessness of consequences, a rugged and uncouth honesty, 
which, in weariness of palaver and concession, in its harsh- 
est and crudest utterances one may welcome, just as in the 
stifling atmosphere of religious cant a cold blast of profan- 
ity would not be always unrefreshing. It is from its bitter- 
ness and flippancy that one so much recoils. To the Church 
and religion, in any institutional sense of the word, it con- 
ceives an utter and relentless oppugnance. Without stop- 
ping to reflect that there are more things in heaven and 
earth than are dreamed of in its philosophy, with what 
lofty scorn does it meet the great objects of man’s faith and 
reverence and hope! God! “What is that?” Bible! 
“Pshaw!” Christ! ‘“ What need of him in a world that 
has Robert Ingersoll?” Prayer, soul, heaven! “Crawl 
back into the fossildom you crept out of, but talk not of 
these things now!” Stanch believers are they in Darwin- 
ism; yet hardly is it too much to say that they would scout 


it as transparent humbug, were it an article of orthodox 
faith. 
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Much do they talk of science, of which they are likely to 
know about enough to misunderstand. Loud demand do 
they make for its advance, but to this end, so far as we can 
see, they toil not, neither do they spin. Platform philippics, 
newspaper thunders, write no botanies, investigate no geolo- 
gies. Great outcry do they make against sectarian institu- 
tions, and one who heeds them might believe the Christian 
sect that founds a college to be in league with the Prince of 
Darkness against the intellect of man. But it is not Bisy 
to see what better means they are furnishing for the general 
enlightenment. Much do they tell of new and advanced 
thought. Recently, we stood in one of the repositories 
thereof, and looked over the books and pamphlets that are 
sent forth with the new illumination. As to anything of 
value there, it seemed to us in the main very old thought, 
such as is crystallized in such works as those of Paine and 
Voltaire, which could surely be identified in far earlier writ- 
ers. As for the rest, how little over which a man of intel- 
ligence could spend an hour! In season and out of season 
is their cry for intellectual freedom, of which one might 
imagine them suffering some special deprivation. Surely 
there is excuse for the sarcasm lurking in the query as to 
what avail were further freedom, if they make so little use 
of the measure that they have. 

Are they satisfied? Bitterness satisfied? On the sea 
without star or compass or even port of destiny, and satis- 
fied? No. And hardly shall the clergyman so surely offend 
and alienate them as in his spirit and his work to reflect 
themselves. 

It is not a fancy sketch, the foregoing. For all the salient 
features of it, an original could be shown. And yet it will 
be so read as to produce an unjust impression by him who 
does not see that the picture is like that an artist would 
give of a mountain scenery, delineating the bolder and more 
rugged aspects, and leaving it to the imagination to suggest 
the sheltered nooks and sequestered vales and gushing foun- 
tains. It is a trend, a tendency, we have been trying to give 
account of, and to that end have chosen the bolder and 
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harsher outline. He will read injustice into it, too, who finds 
the suggestion of a hardened will or an unresponsive heart. 
The offspring alike of Orthodoxy and Liberalism, of the one 
this Pseudo-liberalism has sometimes seemed the dismay, of 
the other the disdain; but, against either, it is a standing 
witness of mistake or incapacity or faithlessness. Taken 
together, it figures to our minds as a heaving chaos, un- 
lovely to contemplate, very likely, but which, touched by 
some transforming influence, shall be found to evolve all 
things beautiful, like the primeval deep under the brooding 
spirit of the Lord. Men and women it comprises like those 
who followed at the call of Jesus, not learned in the lore of 
rabbis nor docile at the feet of scribes, but within them 
the susceptibilities of the common nature. Wife, husband, 
child they love and cherish. Their appointed spheres in 
the home, in the walks of business, in civic office, they fill 
and honor. Loyal citizens are they, kindly neighbors, faith- 
ful friends. The frequent deed of charity they do, tempta- 
tions resist, and crosses bear. Conscious are they of interior 
needs; waiting, hoping, longing are they; ready to be 
quickened, sighing to go upward, biding the call, listening 
for the appeal that shall enchant their souls, and lure them 
torward. Who, who shall speak the charmer’s word? 


The situation is outlined: the inferences from it are fairly 
plain. Orthodoxy and Liberalism have between them the 
religious work of the future; and, as in the past, Orthodoxy 
has the greater part of it. How that work shall be done is 
an engrossing question, and one in which the grand issue of 
the history we are writing has a stake. Unorthodox enough 
in some of our ways of thinking, we will frankly declare 
we would rather what we deem the errors of Orthodoxy 
should stand than that her position should be equivocal. 
Truth is a very precious thing; but this we see, that the 
world has managed to get on with approximations to it, and 
after all, as Bishop Berkeley has told us, though the cry of 
all, it is the game that very few run down. 

That she may move forward to this position implies not 
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necessarily the reconstruction of her theologies, though, in 
the ferment of the times and especially within her body, this 
seems inevitable. It does imply, however, a new quicken- 
ing of the Spirit of Truth, which shall redeem her from the 
mistaken ways we have found her pursuing. It must lift 
her above the suspicion that she is unfriendly to the investi- 
gator, scientific or other. Him who exposes her errors she 
must make it plain that she welcomes as a deliverer, not 
dreads as an enemy. Fair as her standards may seem, this 
spirit must teach her that in her own department they alone 
are applicable. Eschatologies can solve no problems of 
astronomy, no teleologies of biology. Theology may be 
made the queen of the sciences, but woe unto that sect that 
makes her dictator! 

It must teach her, too, that truth, dear as it is, is of 
trifling moment compared with interior veracities. What- 
ever else she does, she must seduce not these. No tempta- 
tions to make-believe, no bribes to hypocrisy from her. 
Confess to the error, she shall learn to say, but confess what 
is in you. If you can, come with us, and God bless you: 
if you must, go from us, and God bless you. 

To come to this spirit implies an abatement of the spirit 
of party, a spirit the world can well afford to have abated. 
Will not such reform weaken her power? Where men now 
suspect, in that better day they will venerate. Will not her 
altar fires wane at its coming? Will she lose her heart in 
the amplitude of her love? 

The work of Liberalism, if carried on with less imposing 
organization, is surely not less important; and in it, like- 
wise, the issues of the age have a momentous interest. 
That work, as we conceive it, is not to liberalize Christian- 
ity, but to Christianize liberality. The work of liberaliz- 
ing,—all the intellectual forces of the day are engaged in 
that; and it will go on without us. In the Christian- 
izing, however, the demand is imperative that we bear a 
part. The heroes of the liberal movement were summoned to 
a fight for liberty on the line of dogma, and with “logic on 
fire” they made it. It has been our weakness to conceive 
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their fight as handed on to us, instead of the liberty they 
achieved our opportunity. It was their labor to dethrone 
a creed that exercised an unrelenting tyranny; it is ours 
to build up life and character. We do not say the discus- 
sion of the old problems needs to be heard no more; we do 
say the burden of our prophetic work is not the emphasis 
of them. We do not say the reconstruction of theology on 
the line of science is not a task that well may engage 
us, but we do urge that we have in hand a task far higher 
and of more pressing moment. Can we enchant this 
Liberalism with life? Can we awaken it out of its leth- 
argy? If not, with what grace can we ask an enlarge- 
ment of our boundaries? How shall we break the bread of 
life for multitudes, if we cannot keep alive the few we have? 
This Pseudo-liberalism,— can we lift it from scoff to rever- 
ence? Can we redeem it from bitterness to peace? Can 
we offer it the appealing and winning vision? This by nat- 
ural proximity is our field; and it is wide beyond the appre- 
hensions of most; and the difficulties it offers are surely 
enough to tax our energies and give zest to our enterprise. 
By us, if by any, must that charmer’s word be spoken. That 
word, however, is more insinuating than any our theological 
or philosophical dictionaries can furnish us. The missionary 
who goes to this field fails not through the Unitarianism or 
the science that he carries, but the Christ he forgets to take 
along. While he descants upon the follies of Orthodoxy, 
he humors an antipathy; while he discourses of science, he 
may furnish entertainment, but he imparts not the influ- 
ence that shall have regenerating power. 

We need, then, primarily for the furtherance of our work 
to revive the spiritual element, to fan to a flame our smoul- 
dering altar-fires. To convert men by argument is an 
experiment we have tried almost to the point of disaster. 
Something we need to do to reach interior sensibilities, 
something that shall color thought with praise, something 
that shall impart to our philosophies the winning grace 
and beauty of religion. And here we touch, be it ob- 
served, the impulse and condition of all religious move- 
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ments. Always are they kindled from within. Truth, 
truth, we cry. But truth is cold and inert until touched 
by passion. The true searcher for truth shall he be only 
who meets it with spontaneous surrender. Take me, he 
shall say, use me, abuse me, crown me, ay, thy crown of 
thorns shall be more to me than prince’s coronet! When, 
kindled by such passion, men approach religious problems, 
light dawns and reformations come. 

Mere sentiment, says some one. But the world is moved 
by that. Your home is founded upon sentiment. By that, 
not by laws and constables, is society secure. We love our 
ease, our advantage, do we not? Our lives, poor and paltry 
though they be, we will preserve from peril. Yet have we 
seen in our day a million men falling into rank, follow their 
insulted flag upon lines of gleaming bayonets, and over bat- 
teries vomiting cyclones of murder, at the behest of a mere 
sentiment. Mere sentiment do we plead for? It is the 
sentiment that is the condition of all things great and 
noble, which is to our human nature as the central fires to 
our mother earth, without which the summits of the Alle- 
ghanies were kissed by the waves, and this fair seat of civ- 
ilization were but the pebbly bottom of the rolling ocean. 

A chorus of voices here throws in suggestion, More 
prayers, hymns, sacraments, liturgies,—things well and 
beautiful, no doubt. But Mr. Emerson tells us that “ faith 
makes us, not we it”; and our faith, such as it is, equips us. 
Sacraments and liturgies for such as can use them. But 
the reform we ask for needs primarily, as it seems to us, 
to take hold upon our preaching. Why should the sermon 
be cast at a level so much lower than our prayers? Why 
should it not chant the pean of all excellence? Why 
should it not carry the hearer to the higher altitudes of 
praise? It may do this, when its true function is conceived 
and its true methods applied. What do we preach for, but 
to appeal to the souls of men? And how shall we do this, 
save as we speak the dialect of the soul? I submit that, 
when we really preach, we deal far more with forces than 
with opinions; less with theologies than with faith, rev- 
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erence, humility, aspiration. It may not be denied that 
he may talk both entertainingly and instructively, who 
regards none of these; but he shall not preach, he shall 
move no sensibilities. Strange we do not learn that men 
are only uplifted as ideals are ravished, the noblest within 
them tempted upward by angels hovering over them. 
Where the charmer is, we are all susceptible to charms. 
Theories of music may influence us little, yet at one strain 
of the singer all souls surrender; theories of esthetics may 
mean not much to us, yet a picture of Raphael’s brings 
us trances of joy. Theories of God, doctrines of Christ, 
speculations upon the future, systems of ethics, expounded 
never so justly, may not lure men upward; but he who 
can articulate the moral sense, who can command the 
dialect of praise, carries enchantment in his words. When 
the oracles of the soul are spokén, soul responds. We 
do verily believe that could this ideal and this method 
be carried to our pulpits, these slumberous and decaying 
churches would start into life; that by it missionary vic- 
tories should be won, rude cavilling give place to joyful 
receptivity, and irreverence be charmed into praise. Speak 
intellect, and intellect may perchance give heed; speak 
soul, and the stones shall hear you. 

Such has been the method of all the kings of the pulpit, 
from the days of Chrysostom to our own. The pulpit may 
serve as a platform for the dogmatist, or him who deals 
merely in the outward relations of things; but it is a throne 
only for the idealist. 

Ministers complain that their churches will not support 
them. Go, whiner, and consider whether thou dost support 
thy church; whether its courage and its faith are upheld by 
what thou miscallest thy ministries. Depend upon it they 
will give thee bread, when thou dispensest the bread of life! 
They proclaim the doctrines, but life is something other 
than these. They discourse in fervid periods of Darwin; 
but, though an admirable philosopher, a poor Holy Ghost 
was he. A little soul, good brethren, is worth all your sci- 
ence. If monitors we will have, it is in the bards and 
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prophets of the interior nature that we shall find them. 
For this high service, better Jeremy Taylor than Sir Wil- 
liam Hamilton, better Wordsworth than Mill, better Emer- 
son than Haeckel, better George Herbert than Herbert 
Spencer. 

The lameness and inefficiency of our Liberalism, it seems 
to us, must be charged upon its ministry, its faulty concep- 
tion, its mistaken methods. Nos, nos, dico aperte, ministri 
desumus. And, while we err in not practically recognizing 
that it is soul we must speak to, we likewise err in not per- 
ceiving that it is soul that must speak. Preaching,—spirit- 
ual communication that it is, and nothing poorer. But 
the condition of this, as of all things, is sternly fixed. He 
only can give who has. The very exercise of that high 
function implies that we stand at the shrine with attentive 
ear to catch the oracle of the god within. 

And more than this that function implies: that each of us, 
poor as he may be, is a spiritual fact unlike every other, 
charged with a message that is his own, and that none other 
can deliver. Men ask, Why should we hear sermons, when 
we can read Robertson and Parker? Why should they 
indeed, but for the fact that the minister they should hear is 
another spiritual potency, and has something other than 
Robertson and Parker? And here is where so many of us 
depreciate and demean ourselves, in that we make ourselves 
poorer Robertsons and Parkers by retailing their inspira- 
tions, instead of turning within and publishing our own. 


“ Look into thine own heart, and write,— 
Yes, into life’s deep plan.” 


Their inspirations were of heaven, we think; but the great 
God speaks to our souls as truly as he spoke to theirs. 

And not only does this office imply that we have some- 
thing of our own to give, but that what we can give is 
really greater and better than the Robertsons and Parkers 
have left behind them. They left their printed words; 
but thou, brother, art a soul. The sublime discourses 
of Channing, believe it, they are not worth a fragment of 
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thee. The volumes of Emerson, great as they are, are trifles 
set over against that interior fact which is thyself. Men 
shall go to Emerson for his lofty thought; but, when thou 
preachest, they shall receive of thee. Books,— what are 
they compared with the oracle thou mayst pour out from 
thy palpitating soul? Believe, O brother, thou art great, 
and of thy greatness, and nothing meaner, give. 

To bring together these twain so widely apart — the Spirit 
of Truth and the Spirit of Devotion — is a daring dream, a 
good too fair to hope, never, perhaps, more than - approxi- 
mately to be realized. Even for that possible approximation 
let us toil and pray. The smallest of us in our fidelity can 
do something. Nay, who knows what achievements may 
crown at last the endeavors of one steadfast and consecrated 
heart ? 

There is a little story —a fable, very likely, but not for 
that reason poorer —from which one spirit, at least, in its 
buffetings and failures, has taken solace. In some region of 
the East, a man proposed to those about him that they dig 
away @ mountain over which many feet must toil to the 
vales beyond. His proposal was met with jeers; but with 
spade and pick, single-handed, he commenced the task. 
Ridicule assailed him, but could not vanquish him. Weeks 
lengthened into months, months into years, and still alone 
and with undaunted purpose he held to his work. He was 
imprisoned for madness; but, at length released, with pur- 
pose unsubdued, he renewed his toil. Thus passed his 
youth, his manhood’s prime he left behind, and old age with 
tottering step and whitened locks had come. Still, to that 
task he bent his unrelenting endeavor. At length, one day 
a crash was heard. A crag had fallen. There starkly lay 
the old man, with triumphant face turned up into the sun- 
light, and pilgrims, to this day, leave grateful offerings on 
his grave. 

A. W. JACKSON. 
£ 
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MATTHEW ARNOLD. 


The praise which Lord Coleridge, just as he was leaving 
the United States, bestowed upon Matthew Arnold, who 
was just arriving, was stronger than it was truthful. “To 
me,” said Lord Coleridge, “he seems distinctly at this 
moment to be the most distinguished Englishman living. 
As a poet, writer, and thinker, he has scarcely any equal.” 
A very genial and kind-hearted gentleman “my lord” un- 
doubtedly is, but not much of a critic. Among literary 
Englishmen there are at least three men who stand much 
above Matthew Arnold in acknowledged reputation and in 
original power. These are Tennyson, Browning, and Rus- 
kin,— three men of remarkable gifts and great genius. 

It is true, however, that Matthew Arnold is a man of 
great influence at the present moment, and one who has rare 
gifts of thought and expression. His books are stimulating 
and fresh, his ideas are suggestive and full of insight, and his 
manner is vigorous and original. His visit to this country 
draws attention to his work and to the value of what he has 
said. A new and complete edition of his prose and poetry, 
uniform, convenient, and tasteful, just published in nine 
volumes by Macmillan, gives good excuse for a short sketch 
of his life and of his writings. 

Matthew Arnold was born at Laleham, Middlesex, Dec. 
24, 1822. His father had married and gone to Laleham 
soon after his graduation at Oxford; and his work there 
was the preparation of boys for the universities. There 
also he began his historical studies, and the sermons of his 
first volume were preached in that place. Matthew was 
the first child of his parents; and he early showed great 
vigor, with a decided love for sports of all kinds. In 
1828, Dr. Arnold was called to the great school at Rugby, 
and soon earned for himself that enduring reputation as a 
teacher which has so distinguished his name. Matthew 
was but six years old whef his father went to Rugby, and 
he seems to have remained at Laleham for some time with 
an uncle. Then, he went for two years to Winchester, 
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another school for boys. Not being contented there, he 
was taken home, and became a student of Rugby. 

Matthew entered Baliol College, Oxford, in 1840; and he 
graduated in 1844. A year before his graduation, he won a 
prize for English verse with a poem on Cromwell, which he 
was not able to recite, owing to a disgraceful tumult on the 
part of the undergraduates. During the years that he was 
at Oxford, the agitation carried on by John Henry Newman 
was at its height, and soon after culminated by Newman’s 
withdrawal from the Anglican Church. Among those men 
whose advocacy of the liberal religious ideas obtained from 
Germany had provoked Newman and his friends to the 
Anglo-Catholic movement, perhaps none was more out- 
spoken and influential than Dr. Arnold. Matthew was ~ 
therefore brought under the fullest influence of both move- 
ments, and with an effect upon his mind deeply marked in 
all his subsequent career. 

Matthew Arnold became a fellow of Oriel College in 1846 ; 
and, in 1847, he was made the private secretary of the Mar- 
quis of Lansdowne, then the President of the Council under 
Lord John Russell’s administration. He held this position 
until 1851, when he was appointed Lay Inspector of schools 
under the Committee of Council on Education. In the 
same year, he was married. 

His career as an author was begun in 1849, with the pub- 
lication of a small volume of poems bearing the title of 
The Strayed Reveller, and Other Poems, “by A.” The use 
of this initial he adopted from his father, who published 
some of his first pamphlets in the same way; and the book 
was given to the world by the same obscure London book- 
seller who had printed his father’s booklets. That the son 
should write poetry seemed quite natural, for Thomas Ar- 
nold was known as “ Poet Arnold” when he was a school- 
boy; and, during these Winchester days, he wrote verses. 
It was his somewhat poetic temperament which made him a 
liberal in theology, and which led him to believe so strongly 
in the more gracious and spiritual side of religion. 

With the same initial on the title-page, Matthew Arnold, 
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in 1852, published his Hmpedocles on Etna, with Other 
Poems. The next year, he reprinted his first two volumes, 
with additional poems, under the title of Poems, “by Mat- 
thew Arnold,” thus acknowledging their authorship. In 
the preface to this volume of 1853, he enters upon a long 
discussion concerning poetic objects and methods, with the 
aim of defending his use of classic subjects. In all his 
early poems, the influence of Greek literature is very 
strongly apparent, and the subjects of the longer poems 
are taken from Greek history or mythology. He defends 
his love of the Greeks by saying that “ they are the highest 
models of expression, the unapproached masters of the grand 
style,” which is his first use of one of his most expressive 
phrases. He says in this preface that the aim of poetry is 
to fitly characterize great actions and to portray the univer- 
sal human sentiments. To this end, he says, the poet will 
find “how unspeakably superior is the effect of the one 
moral impression left by a great action treated as a whole 
to the effect produced by the most striking single thought 
or by the happiest image.” 

The dominating influence of the Greek spirit appears 
throughout all Matthew Arnold’s poetry. In this tendency 
to revive the past, he was influenced by the Oxford move- 
ment, not directly, but by way of reaction. The same influ- 
ence may be seen in the religious attitude of his poetry as 
in the poetry of Clough and others among the younger 
poets of the period. Brought under the intensest influence 
of the two great movements of the time in religious thought, 
they were repelled from both in the direction of an intel- 
lectual scepticism. Deeply loving the leaders on both sides, 
and under that personal influence which made the taking 
of sides difficult, they were led into an attitude of doubt as 
to whether the truth is to be found anywhere. In this 
dilemma, they found escape and relief in literature. 

The first volume of his Poems was reprinted in 1854, 
with an additional preface, and the same year a new volume 
appeared. In 1857, he published a one-act tragedy based on 
the legendary history of Merope, taking the Greek trage- 
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dies for his model. It cannot be said the poem was much 
of a success in catching either the spirit or manner of the 
Greeks; and it is not now included in his poems. A long 
preface on the legendary and dramatic history of Merope, 
and on the dramatic method of the Greeks, is by far the best 
part of the little book. 

In 1857, Arnold was appointed the Professor of Poetry in 
the University of Oxford; and he held that position for 
eleven years. One of the published results of his holding 
that office are four lectures On the Translation of Homer. 
In 1859, he published a pamphlet on “England and the 
Italian Question.” At about this time, he began to con- 
tribute papers on literary subjects to the reviews; and these 
were, in 1865, gathered together under the title of Essays in 
Criticism. It is one of the best of his books, and a model 
of fine literary insight and suggestion. In 1867 appeared 
his scholarly essay On the Study of Celtic Literature. 

All this literary work was carried on in the midst of his 
professional labors, and shows the way in which he filled up 
his idle hours. For more than twenty years, he was con- 
nected with the work of the Council of Education, and was 
a most active and valuable promoter of a better system of 
public schools. As one of the schoo! inspectors, he visited 
repeatedly nearly every county in England. His reports in 
this capacity have never been reprinted from the official 
documents, but they doubtless contain much of valuable 
information and suggestion. In connection with his school 
work, he visited the primary schools of France, Holland, 
and Switzerland in 1860. He made a thorough study of 
the methods of primary instruction in France; made himself 
familiar with every kind of school, and with all the results 
produced. Returning home, he made a report to the gov- 
ernment, which he enlarged and revised and published in 
1861, under the title of The Popular Education of France, 
with Notices of that of Holland and Switzerland. This 
is an exceedingly interesting and valuable work, full of 
information, and abounding with wise advice and criticism. 
In 1859, he visited the great school for boys at Soréze, in 
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France, then under the care of Lacordaire; and, in 1864, he 
gave an account of it in his little book called A French 
Eton; or, Middle-Class Education and the State. Again, 
in 1865, he visited the continent in the interests of educa- 
tion, making a careful study of the middle-class and higher 
methods of instruction in France, Germany, Prussia, Switzer- 
land, and Italy. The results of his studies were embodied 
in his Schools and Universities on the Continent, published in 
1868. That part of this work relating to Germany was 
in 1874 republished as the Higher Schools and Universities in 
Germany, and with a new and a long preface. 

These works on education in continental Europe deserve 
a greater recognition than they have as yet received. They 
are not only valuable for the facts they contain, but for the 
wise suggestions quite as much. Their suggestions to the 
English people on their own schools are marked by great 
courage and a wonderfully clear insight into what is likely 
to be most helpful toward promoting a genuine education of 
the people. His criticisms are bold, and yet broad in tone 
and spirit, rising quite out of the provincial habit of mind. 
These books will do much to lead those who have looked on 
Matthew Arnold as merely a literary worker, with a good 
deal of the dilettante in him and an excess of culture, to 
see him in a broader‘and a more generous light. They show 
him to be in sympathy with the people in their desire to 
make education universal, and to have a very widely based 
conception of the meaning of culture. Some of his most 
valuable writing is contained in these books, and in the long 
and racy prefaces with which he introduces them to the 
public. His services to the cause of education in England 
are to be regarded as of great importance, and they must be 
taken into full consideration in estimating the man and his 
work. 

With the publication, in 1869, of his Culture and Anar- 
chy: An Essay in Political and Social Criticism, Matthew 
Arnold entered on that career of prose authorship which 
has given him most of his reputation as a writer. He had 
already abandoned the writing of poetry; and the merely 
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literary essay, such as those charming ones in the Essays 
on Criticism, did not seem to satisfy him. His writings on 
education had perhaps led him to desire to try to express 
himself on the living questions of the day. Not the ques- 
tions of passing politics and social reform, but the deeper 
and broader questions of life and the permanent welfare of 
man. In this book, his aim is to bring out and to enforce 
the value of culture, which he defines as “a harmonious 
expansion of all the powers which make the beauty and 
worth of human nature.” It is interesting to note that this 
is also Fichte’s definition, and that Theodore Parker bor- 
rowed it from him as a definition of religion. 

Arnold’s characteristics as an author are to be seen in full 
measure in this little book. It is, first of all, a work of the 
higher criticism, having a distinct purpose in view toward 
the correction of human faults and the establishment of a 
better life. It also develops his habit of continued repeti- 
tion, and of using a stilted, artificial manner of dealing with 
his subject. Another of his striking peculiarities, perhaps 
that which is most often connected with his name, was given 
strong expression in this work.’ In the preface to his 
Poems of 1853, he had used the phrase “grand style” 
of the Greeks; and, in his essay on Heinrich Heine, those 
who oppose culture were called “Philistines.” Culture 
and Anarchy has a rich development of these striking 
words,— words that carry a full-grown argument in them, 
and clinch the thought in the hearer’s mind they were de- 
signed to convey. Arnold has used some of these phrases 
a little too long and constantly, but they have done him 
effective service. In Culture and Anarchy, we first learn 
of “sweetness and light,” “ Barbarians, Philistines, and Pop- 
ulace,” and other phrases, which are used so energetically 
by him. 

Arnold next took up the subject of religion in his St. 
Paul and Protestantism, published in 1870. This book is 
a defence of Paul on the side of his having taught a broader 
and sweeter religion than that which is generally attributed 
to him. He shows that Paul’s theology was not hard and 
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dogmatic, but poetical and spiritual. Arnold himself defines 
religion as “that which binds and holds to the practice of 
righteousness.” Many of the ideas which he afterward 
expanded in his larger works are briefly stated here, and 
here are many of the phrases so often used in Literature 
and Dogma. He tells us that “the God of Calvinism is a 
magnified and non-natural man,” and that the true God is 
“that stream of tendency by which all things strive to fulfil 
the law of their being.” This conception of God is so much 
like that which Hegel gave to the world that we should 
regard it as taken from the study of that philosopher, did 
not Arnold’s other teachings make his doctrine so much 
more nearly that presented by Fichte. He sees in God 
simply that stream of movement which tends toward right- 
eousness, and which gives a moral direction to the world. 
Fichte has made this conception more eloquently beautiful 
than Arnold or any other. 

A not very interesting book, and not at all suited to 
Arnold’s genius, is his Friendship’s Garland, published 
in 1871. It was followed in 1872 by A Bible-reading for 
Schools, from the words of the second Isaiah, with notes 
and a long preface on the value of literature as a means of 
education. The same work was republished in 1857, with 
the prophecies to which it is allied. This little book is one 
of much interest, and of not a little value to the general 
Bible student. 

His studies in religion at last took shape in his most im- 
portant work, published in 1873. This was his Literature 
and Dogma, which at once attracted great attention and 
the warmest discussion of the problems suggested. A book 
so well known needs no commendation or analysis here, but 
it should be said that it is one of the most valuable contri- 
butions made toward the right apprehension of the Bible in 
these days of continual Bible study. It is all the more val- 
uable, because it is written from an independent attitude, 
that of literature rather than that of theology. As a book 
of suggestion and stimulus, it is of the highest rank; as a 
book of theology or philosophy, it is of much less impor- 
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tance. While it shows very clearly what the Bible is, and 
what is the best spirit in which to read and understand it, 
there is wanting in the book any positive system of religious 
thought on which to base a constructive interpretation of 
spiritual things. Its religious teachings are most vague and 
unsatisfactory. There is needed amid them the stirring life 
of distinct conviction. 

It is pleasant to know that Literature and Dogma has 
just been reprinted in London, by Smith, Elder & Co., at a 
low price, for circulation among the people. The book is 
condensed in this edition, and some of those phrases which 
have given most offence have been omitted. Among these 
omissions is that famous illustration which compared the 
Deity to a magnified Lord Shaftesbury,— an illustration cal- 
culated to hurt many persons, and yet very apt and power- 
ful. This popular edition also contains a new and long 
preface, for Matthew Arnold. has a wonderful facility in 
putting prefaces to his.books. In this special preface, his 
aim is to show that, while the belief in miracles is going, and 
must completely go in the end, yet genuine faith in Christi- 
anity remains. He remarks that it was the merit of the re- 
formers to care enough for Christianity to deal sincerely with 
themselves in regard to it and the clericalism and tradition 
which had usurped its place. Concerning the purpose of 
Literature and Dogma, he has this to say, which is worthy of 
attention on the part of religious teachers :— 


Its real concern is not with miracles, but with the natural truth of 
Christianity. It is after this that, among the more serious races of the 
world, the hearts of men are really feeling; and what really furthers 
them is to establish it. At present, reformers in religion are far too 
negative, spending their labor, some of them, in inveighing against false 
beliefs which are doomed; others, in contending about matters of disci- 
pline and ritual which are indifferent. Popular Christianity derived its 
power from the characters of certainty and of grandeur which it wore. 
These characters do actually belong to Christianity in its natural truth. 


Many objections were made to Literature and Dogma, 
and it received a diligent and searching investigation at the 
hands of the critics. This led to the writing of a reply to 
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the objections raised against it, and God and the Bible 
was published in 1875. _It enters more fully upon theological 
questions than the previous book had done, especially dis- 
cussing the author’s conception of the nature of God. Being 
more controversial, it is of less interest and value than 
Literature and Dogma. 

Matthew Arnold’s later work has mostly been of a mis- 
cellaneous character, the greater part of it having been 
originally contributed to the magazines and reviews. From 
these writings, he has published Last Essays on Church and 
Religion, in 1877; Mixed Essays, in 1880; and Irish Essays, 
in 1882. In the Last Essays, he has continued his advocacy 
of an established Church; and they are affected by the 
same aristocratic and almost supercilious spirit which has 
pervaded his other writings on these subjects. His reasons 
for a State Church are such as can have force only with 
those out of whose hearts the living fire of faith has died 
away. Arnold’s charming literary taste and fine judgment 
appear at their highest in the Mixed Essays, while there is 
also a touch of political discussion. A mixture of literary 
criticism and politics appears in the Jrish Essays, though 
here the political criticism is in the ascendency. To this vol- 
ume are added the delightful essays with which he prefaced 
his first volumes of Poems. His last work, published in 
1883, is his Isaiah of Jerusalem, a reprint of the authorized 
English version, with an introduction, corrections and notes. 

Not unimportant is the editorial work which Matthew 
Arnold has done in the last few years. He has selected and 
edited the best poems of Wordsworth and Byron, the best 
six lives from Johnson’s Poets, and Burke’s writings on Irish 
affairs. To each of these volumes, he has added a preface, 
always worth reading, and complete in itself. He also wrote 
the “General Introduction” to Ward’s English Poets, and 
for that work he prepared the essays on Gray and Keats. 
The “ General Introduction” is an admirable essay on the 
province and influence of poetry. 

Matthew Arnold comes of a literary family. His father’s 
mind was widely open to the influence of literature on life 
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and religion, and this tendency gave the strongly liberal 
cast to his theology which so plainly marked it. William 
Delafield Arnold, alluded to in Matthew Arnold’s poem 
entitled “ A Southern Night,” was one of his brothers. He 
wrote Oakfield; or, Fellowship in the East, and various his- 
torical works. Another brother is Arthur Arnold, the editor 
of the Echo newspaper, and the author of two novels en- 
titled Hever Court and Ralph, as well as of Letters from the 
Levant and Through Persia by Caravan. Still another 
brother is Thomas Arnold, who wrote the article on English 
literature in the Encyclopedia Britannica, and a volume of 
literary criticism entitled From Chaucer to Wordsworth. 

It is as a literary interpreter of life Matthew Arnold 
presents himself to us. He is not content with what science 
has to say in regard to the meaning of life, but he prefers 
to trust to those results which have come to the world 
through its literary masters. There can be no doubt that 
the scientific interpretation is too formal, or that it misses 
the essential truth in its process of analysis. Literature may 
be less precise; but it is also nearer to life itself, and in more 
harmonious sympathy with the world. In presenting the 
claims of literature and in keeping before men the high 
functions and value of letters, Matthew Arnold has done his 
generation an important service. He has made us realize 
what the great literatures of the past have been to the 
world, and that they still bring to us the ripest culture and 
the noblest insights into religion. His has been a strong 
voice, protesting against the narrowness and limitations of 
science, and in a broadly generous spirit. Life is very wide, 
and we must look at it from all sides. The side of litera- 
ture, which is the side of emotion and sentiment and high 
ideals, can we least of all afford to neglect. It must not be 
cast into shade by any other truth or experience. 

Here is the merit of Matthew Arnold,— that he has looked 
at life and religion, morality and politics, from the side of 
literature, kept before us what that side is, and made us real- 
ize its force and depth and value. In this direction, his work 
is very great, and deserves the highest commendation. 


GEORGE WILLIS COOKE. 
5 





Zwingle. 


ZWINGLE, 
THE MOST MODERN MAN OF THE REFORMATION. 


Among the few great figures of the Reformation who for 
some exceptional quality or achievement may be said to hold 
a place apart, we must reckon the name of Zwingle. “ We 
may consider the work of Zwingle,” says Henri Martin, “as 
the most powerful effort which was made to sanctify the 
Renaissance, and to unite it to the Reformation in Jesus 
Christ.” * Huldreich Zwingli, anglicized Ulrich Zwingle, 
was born at the Alpine village of Wildhaus, on Jan. 1, 
1484. The birth of Martin Luther had been celebrated at 
Eisleben in Saxony only seven weeks before. The question 
of priority was a tender point with Luther. It was but a 
small advantage of his great contemporary that was given 
him at the start. Wildhaus, the name of Zwingle’s native 
village, which is hardly disguised German for wild house, 
lies in a narrow valley, “ten leagues,” it is stated,— that is, 
perhaps, twenty or thirty miles,—in length, sloping to the 
east, two thousand feet above the lake of Ziirich, with the 
prospect of the Tyrolese Alps in the distance. 

The amman or chief magistrate of the village, elected by 
the citizens and apparently holding the office for life, was 
Huldreich Zwingli, a man highly respected in those moun- 
tains and, it is also said, in “affluent circumstances.” <A 
brother of the amman was the pastor of the parish, and 
afterward the dean of Wesen. A brother of his wife was 
also in orders, and became abbot of the cloister in Fischin- 
gen. It was in the midst of these respectable and favorable 
conditions that Huldreich, or Ulrich, Zwingle, the third son 
of the amman of Wildhaus and the future reformer of Switz- 
erland, was born. We are told that at an early age his par- 
ents and his two clerical uncles discovered that in this third 
son and nephew they had no ordinary boy. It was deter- 
mined to educate him. For this purpose, at the age of 
eight or nine, he was put in charge of his uncle, the dean of 


* Quoted by Prof. George B. Fisher, Reformation, p. 143. 
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Wesen. He soon exhausted the opportunities of Wesen, 
and was transferred to Basle. Here, he developed a taste 
for music, in which, like Luther, Zwingle was distinguished ; 
and, having again outrun the capabilities of his master, he 
was returned to his parents, with the recommendation that 
he be sent to some more advanced school. A school at 
Berne had a reputation for the classics and history, and 
thither Zwingle was sent. Here, he made the acquaintance 
of the Roman orators and poets, who were ever afterward 
his delight, to whom, in his busiest years, he was accustomed 
to give a stated portion of each day, and for the noblest of 
whom,— the Catos and the Scipios, Camillus and Seneca,— 
heathen though they were, he was able to find a way through 
his theology into heaven. He also tried his hand at Latin 
poetry with such success as to be able to leave behind bim a 
forgotten poem of considerable length, entitled “ The Laby- 
rinth,” and several very creditable hymns. 

He appears to have passed at this excellent school the 
years from thirteen to seventeen. An attempt to draw him 
within the folds of the Dominican order was frustrated by 
the timely interference of his father, who withdrew him 
from the solicitations to which he was exposed at Berne, and 
sent him to the university at Vienna. Here, he devoted 
himself to the study of philosophy, as then taught, for two 
years. Among his fellow-students and intimate friends at 
Vienna were Faber, afterward general-vicar to the bishop 
of Constance, champion of the Catholic cause in Switzer- 
land, with whom Zwingle was one day to contend; and Eck, 
afterward professor at Ingolstadt, champion of the Catholic 
cause in Germany, Luther’s ablest antagonist. 

From Vienna, he returned to Basle as teacher in a Latin 
school and student in the university. Here, he took his 
degree of Master of Arts. During Zwingle’s residence at 
Basle, the lecture-room of the university was brightened by 
the arrival of a professor of learning and enthusiasm, 
Thomas Wittenbach, late professor at Tiibingen, disciple 
and associate of the illustrious Reuchlin, the most eminent 
Hebraist of his time. The young men of the university 
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eagerly flocked to the new master. Among the things he is 
said to have taught them are these: “The time is not far 
distant, when the scholastic philosophy will be swept away, 
and the doctrine of the Church established in its room on 
the foundation of God’s word. Absolution is a Romish 
cheat: the death of Christ is the only payment for our sins.” 
This was, in a nutshell, the doctrine upon which the Refor- 
mation, both in Switzerland and Saxony, was afterward 
based; and Zwingle was being indoctrinated with it almost 
in his boyhood by a favorite professor. Under this leader- 
ship, Zwingle studied, “with more exactness than ever,” the 
scholastic philosophy, which is still the Catholic philoso- 
phy, with the intention, says Myconius, “that, if ever he 
should come to close quarters with him, he might know his 
enemy, and beat him with his own weapons.” 

This marks an important difference between the education 
of Zwingle and Luther. Luther studied the scholastic phi- 
losophy with the child-like faith of a disciple, and became 
thoroughly saturated with it. He could never get it out of 
his blood. It was always at hand to confuse his theology.* 
Zwingle studied it as a sceptic. He never absorbed it, he 
always reacted from it; and it served only to sharpen his 
faculties and to clear his head. We shall see the results in 
the theological opinions which Luther and Zwingle held 
respectively. 

With his more laborious occupations as student and 
teacher, it is recorded of Zwingle that he mingled the lighter 
recreations of music and social intercourse. “He diversi- 
fied his more serious studies,” says Myconius, “ by indulg- 
ing in wit and pleasantry with his friends; for he had great 
gayety of spirit, and his discourse overflowed with wit and 
learning.” As to music, we are told that he “had so well 
cultivated his musical talents that he could handle any of 
the then known instruments with equal skill and ease,” 
and that, “enthusiastic in the art, he spread a taste for it 
through the university.” Music was always cultivated by 
Zwingle with the passion of an amateur. Amid the activ- 


* See note, p. 141. 
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ities of later years, a circle of musical friends put them- 
selves under his leadership, and were accustomed to meet at 
their several houses for practice, both vocal and instru- 
mental. “Out of these musical entertainments,” says Chris- 
toffel, “there sprang the fine quartet for sacred music which 
became general in the cottages of reformed Switzerland, and 
which was afterward transferred into the Church.” 

Zwingle remained at Basle four years. The pastorate of 
Glarus meanwhile became vacant. A papal official, with 
letters of nomination and investiture, promptly appeared on 
the spot. Now occurred an incident which, as it could not 
have failed to exercise its influence upon the development 
of Zwingle, deserves to be counted as a step to, if not in, 
the Reformation. The free mountaineers of Glarus resisted 
the papal interference, and proceeded to elect their own 
pastor. The choice fell upon Zwingle, and Zwingle ac- 
cepted the office. So far, this was Congregationalism in its 
most independent form. The pastor received his office 
directly from the people of his charge. It is doubtful if in 
Christendom such a thing could have happened at that time 
out of Switzerland. The only further step which Congrega- 
tional independence had to take was to ordain, as well as 
elect, its ministers. Zwingle was ordained by the Bishop of 
Constance, an ecclesiastical indorsement with which, if he 
could, he would not have wished to dispense; and he even 
paid to the papal claimant an indemnity for his parish, a 
costly concession to authority, which could only have pre- 
pared his mind for a further step in the direction of full 
Congregational independency. We shall see that this was 
the system of church polity which Zwingle afterward 
worked out. 

Zwingle entered upon his pastorate at Glarus in 1506, at 
the age of twenty-two. Luther was at that moment a doc- 
ile and unsuspecting monk at Erfurt. He had plunged into 
the monastery the year before. Happily, Zwingle, at this 
time, was breathing the open air. His first care was to 
perfect himself in the art of public speech, for which pur- 
pose he is said to have studied the classic orators with dili- 
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gence. He knew “Demosthenes and Cicero thoroughly,” 
we are told. Thucydides, Sallust, Livy, Cesar, Suetonius, 
Plutarch, Tacitus, and Pliny are mentioned among his 
favorites. He left “commentaries” upon Homer and Pin- 
dar. He said Plato had drunk at the “heavenly spring,” 
and that the “two Catos, Scipio, and Camillus” could not 
have been so high-minded, if they had not been “truly 
religious.” These names indicate both the range of his 
reading and the estimation in which he held the masters 
of Greek and Latin letters. His enthusiasm for pagan 
literature, and even for the pagans themselves, has been 
held as a reproach to him by the stricter Scripturalists, 
Luther among them. 

He infected the youth of his parish with his literary 
enthusiasm. He was the means of establishing a Latin 
school at Glarus, where some of his later colleagues in the 
Swiss Reformation were educated; and he earned for him- 
self what any scholar at that time would have prized, a 
congratulatory and commendatory letter from the great 
Erasmus of Rotterdam. Zwingle had begun his work upon 
the lines of Erasmus, to whom he looked up then and ever 
with loyal admiration. Upon the arrival of Erasmus at 
Basle in 1514, Zwingle hastened to meet the great scholar, 
saying to him: “ Poor as Aischines, when each of the disci- 
ples of Socrates offered their master a present, I give you 
what /®schines gave,—I give you myself. I should be 
unable to sleep, if I had not held some conversation with 
you. There is nothing I am prouder of than having seen 
Erasmus.” This was an advantage which the great Saxon 
reformer did not have. 

Zwingle did not overlook the fact that for the Christian 
the Bible is the first text-book. He learned Greek after he 
went to his parish, that he might read the New Testament 
in the original. He copied the Epistles of Paul with his 
own hand, that he might have them in a portable form; he 
memorized them, as he did most of the New Testament and 
much of the Old. 

As early as the fourth year of his pastorate, the papal 
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authorities in Switzerland had singled out Zwingle as a 
marked. man, and — nominally to assist him in his studies, 
more really, perhaps, to attach him to the papal interest — 
secured for him a yearly pension from the pope of fifty flor- 
ins. In conferring the pension, the papal commissioner inti- 
mated that its recipient would be expected to “ preach noth- 
ing against the pope.” And Zwingle, if we believe his own 
statement, replied that “they were not to fancy that for 
their money I should withhold one iota of the truth, so they 
might take it back, or give it as they pleased.” How far 
the young pensioner made good his words we shall see. 

The evil which first brought Zwingle into the field of 
reform was not ecclesiastical or theological, but political and 
secular. It was the bane of Switzerland in many ways that 
it was the recruiting-ground for the armies of all the world. 
In virtue of his pastoral office, Zwingle himself was sent 
three times into Italy, as chaplain of the men of Glarus, to 
fight the battles of the pope against the French. Then, the 
French gained the ascendency in Glarus, and recruited 
armies to fight the pope. Zwingle set his face and raised 
his voice against this mercenary service, which was demor- 
alizing and even denationalizing Switzerland. It was a 
tempting service to the young men, with its ready money; 
and it was a lucrative business to the few whose influence 
was worth purchasing. Zwingle’s patriotic protests and ex- 
hortations aroused bitter and determined opposition. The 
cry of heresy was raised against him by the disaffected, on 
the very good grounds that he had, as indeed he had,* 
approved the doctrines of a book which had been condemned 
at Rome. 

Zwingle did not retract his heretical opinions, and he con- 
tinued to the end of his life to oppose the system of mer- 
cenary service; but, after a struggle of six years with the 
growing opposition, and after ten years in his pastorate, he 
accepted an appointment as preacher at the convent of Our 
Lady of the Hermits, at Einsiedeln, Canton of Schwytz, 
then, as now, one of the most famous shrines in Catholic 
Christendom. 


" *Ohristoffel, Life of Zwingle. 
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The loss of their faithful pastor was a severe blow to the 
better class and the great majority of his old parishioners ; 
and they testified their appreciation of his worth, and em- 
phasized their wish and hope that he would return to them, 
by leaving him in possession both of his title of pastor and 
of the income of his office. 

The transfer to Einsiedeln was in the nature of a promo- 
tion. “It is neither ambition nor covetousness that takes 
me there,” said Zwingle, “ but the intrigues of the French.” 
According to the legend of Einsiedeln, the blood of a saint, 
spilled by a band of ruffians, had first consecrated the spot, 
On the evening which preceded the dedication of the con- 
vent, a strain of heavenly music had broken upon the ears 
of the bishop and priests at the hour of prayer. On the 
morrow, as the words of consecration were about to be pro- 
nounced, a vision of the Virgin appeared above the altar. 
shining with the brightness of lightning; and a voice was 
heard thrice repeating the words : “Stop! stop! God himself 
has consecrated it.” 

Christ in person, it was said, had blessed the sanctuary 
during the night. The image of the Virgin erected in the 
chapel, it was devoutly believed, had the virtue of perform- 
ing miracles. A bull from the pope had forbidden the 
faithful to doubt the truth of thelegend. Such was the dis- 
tinction enjoyed by Our Lady of the Hermits at Einsiedeln. 
It is estimated that to this day one hundred and fifty thou- 
sand pilgrims yearly visit this famous shrine. Then, as 
now, it was the most popular resort of the faithful, not 
only for Switzerland, but also for Southern Germany and 
Eastern France. Over the gateway is written the attrac- 
tive inscription, “ Here is complete absolution for the guilt 
and punishment of sin.” This was a trying situation for an 
enlightened man, if he had in him the nerve of a reformer. 

Zwingle went to his new charge in May, 1517,— the year 
famous in the annals of the Reformation both in Switzer- 
land and Saxony. On the 14th of September occurred the 
festival of the Angel Consecration, when the image of the 
Virgin was believed to be especially gracious to her wor- 
shippers. 
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It was Zwingle’s duty to preach to the throng of pilgrims. 
His sermon was not calculated to increase the revenues of 
the famous shrine. The words with which he is credited 
are such as we are accustomed to hear to-day: “God,” we 
are told he said,* “is everywhere present; and, whenever we 
call upon him in spirit and in truth, he answers us in the 
words, Here am I. Those, then, who bind the grace of God 
to particular localities, are altogether foolish and perverse. 
Nay, it is not only foolish and perverse so to do, but anti- 
Christian ; for they represent the grace of God as more 
easily to be obtained and cheaper in one place than in an- 
other, which is nothing but to limit the grace of God, and 
take it captive, not letting it be known as free.” Though 
a pensioner of the pope, he does not hesitate to free his 
mind with regard to Rome: “O God, who else is a hypo- 
critical Christian but the pope, who exalts himself in the 
place of Christ, and says he has his power? So he binds 
God to Rome and other sanctuaries.” Boldly but respect- 
fully, he handles Our Lady of the Hermits: “We do not 
dishonor the Mother of God, the Virgin Mary, when we 
teach that she ought not to be’ worshipped; but we dis- 
honor her indeed, when we ascribe to her the power and 
majesty of the Creator. She herself would not suffer adora- 
tion to be paid to her. Let every one know that the high- 
est honor we can show to Mary is to acknowledge the saving 
work of her Son, which he has wrought for us, poor sinners; 
to honor this work aright, and to apply to him for all grace.” 
This was the style of Zwingle’s preaching, so say his biog- 
raphers, on the 14th of September, 1517. Six weeks later, 
on the 31st of October, Luther was posting his theses 
against indulgences in Wittemberg. 

It is due to the Church of Rome to recognize that she 
did not object to reformation so long as it moved within the 
lines of ecclesiastical authority. Zwingle’s plain speaking 
at Einsiedeln was rewarded by promotion to a chaplaincy to 
the pope. “Distinguished by his virtues and great merits, 
he is recommended to him,” read: the commission from the 


~ * Christoffel. 
6 
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papal legate, “as well through his own personal knowledge 
of him as by the honorable report he has of him. He there- 
fore deserves, in the eyes of the pope and of the holy apos- 
tolic chair, a recognition of his great learning, and some 
distinguished mark of paternal approbation.” 

Einsiedeln was for Zwingle only a two years’ halting 
place on his way to Ziirich, the ultimate and principal field 
of his labors. In 1518, he was elected to the office of 
preacher and parish priest at the cathedral in Ziirich, and 
entered «pon his duties. 

Ziirich ‘s a small city of seven or eight thousand inhabi- 
tants; but the Canton of Ziirich was at the head of the Swiss 
Confederacy, and the position of preacher in this centre of 
political influence was the most important in Switzerland. 

Zwingle was now thirty-six years of age, in the prime of 
life. He is described asa man of robust health, powerful 
frame, well-compacted head, a physiognomy marked as if 
carved in stone, an expansive forehead, full, clear eye, com- 
pressed mouth, and well-rounded lip. He had also, it is 
said, a well-modulated, deep-toned voice, and an agreeable 
delivery. Myconius, his contemporary and earliest biogra- 
pher, describes him as “ pleasant and affable in temper, and 
agreeable in countenance beyond expression.” 

From the day of his arrival in Ziirich, he was easily her 
most popular preacher; and he soon became her chief coun- 
sellor in the affairs of the city and canton. Not always 
able to “wield at will that fierce démocratie,” he was yet, 
by his ascendency in Ziirich, the foremost citizen in Switz- 
erland. 

Of the entrance upon his ministry, we are able to quote 
his own account. “ At my arrival at Ziirich, I began with 
the exposition of the Gospel of St. Matthew, and then 
passed to the Acts of the Apostles, in order to make my 
hearers acquainted with the extension and spread of the 
gospel in the first ages.” He next proceeded to the Epistles 
to the Galatians and to Timothy, “to show to the people 
Paul’s great merits and his high value as an apostle... . I 
then let the two Epistles of Peter follow, to show the 
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despisers of Paul that both apostles were inspired by the 
same spirit and taught the same things. I then began 
the Epistle to the Hebrews, to awaken the minds of my 
hearers to the mercy displayed in the mission of Jesus 
Christ in all its extent. Here, they were to learn that 
Christ is our only true high priest. And they learned that 
lesson well. That was the seed I sowed. Matthew, Luke, 
Paul, Peter, have watered; but God caused it to thrive 
nobly and bear fruit.” ‘It is interesting to note that his 
instructions followed a well-considered plan. 

Before the first year of his new ministry was ended, 
Zwingle was stricken down by the plague,—the black 
death, as the terror of those ages was called. Thanks toa 
robust constitution and temperate habits of life, he soon 
recovered and returned to his post. He expressed his grati- 
tude for recovery in a very tender hymn. 

It is impossible to follow minutely the course of Zwingle’s 
labors, or the progress of the Reformation under his hand, 
during the fourteen years which were allotted him at Ziirich. 
He had his opponents and enemies among high and low. 
He was more than once threatened with assassination. In 
times of public excitement, he lay down at night with 
weapons of defence within reach, and was often guarded by 
his friends. Aside from the opposition of open enemies, 
Zurich was a free community; and he could only proceed as 
he educated his masters, and held them by persuasion and 
argument. 

The first point to be gained was authority to preach the 
“gospel”; in other words, to base his religious teaching upon 
the Bible and not upon ecclesiastical traditions. This ;as 
secured by an order of the civil council of Ziirich in 1520, 
after a controversy of two years. 

The same year, Zwingle, to whom the office of preacher 
included that of patriot as well as priest, raised his voice 
again against the demoralizing practice of foreign military 
service. He emphasized the sincerity of his protest by 
relinquishing the pension of which, till this time, in spite 
of all his irregularities, he had been left in undisturbed 
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possession by the pope. His zeal was rewarded by the aboli- 
tion of mercenary service by the Canton of Ziirich. Two 
years later, at the season of Lent, the question of compul- 
sory fasts was reached; and, after ample discussion, their 
observance was decreed to be optional. Christians in Zii- 
rich were allowed to regulate their diet according to the 
demands of nature, and not by the days of the year 
or week. 

The principle upon which Zwingle was conducting his 
reforms was that later known as Independency, according 
to which the local body of believers is the Church, vested 
with supreme authority in matters of faith and practice. 
‘“‘The assembly before which I now speak,” said he, “is the 
Church of Ziirich. Héng and Kiissnachtt are certainly 
more of a church than all the bishops and popes put 
together.” 

The sudden disappearance of Luther, then in friendly 
concealment in the castle at the Wartburg, left Zwingle for 
the moment the most conspicuous figure on the field of the 
Reformation. Letters show that he was so regarded by the 
Protestant chiefs in Germany. Glittering prizes put within 
his reach show that he was so regarded at Rome. “A few 
days ago,” writes Zwingle to a friend, “I received both by 
letter and by word of mouth great promises from the pope.” 
The papal messenger, being asked by Myconius what he 
had been empowered to offer, answered, “ All but the papal 
chair.” How Zwingle replied to these overtures will be 
seen in his further history. 

A year later, in 1524, an abbey attached to the cathedral 
was transformed into a school, which has developed into the 
University of Ziirich. The same year, idolatrous images 
were removed in an orderly manner from the places of wor- 
ship, care being taken to preserve the illuminated windows 
and all ornaments that were simply works of art. 

As early as 1523, Zwingle had arrived at the conviction 
that the elements of bread and wine were only by a figure 
of speech the body and blood of Christ. Do what you 
would with them, they were simply bread and wine, vividly 
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suggesting Christ, but in no sense being Christ or contain- 
ing Christ. It was Zwingle’s endeavor to gain the adhesion 
of scholars beyond the limits of Ziirich before proceeding 
to a matter so delicate as the transformation of the mass. 
Meanwhile, the question was precipitated upon him, public 
discussions followed, and, in 1525, the mass was transformed 
into a simple but dignified service of memorial, essentially 
the same as is observed in most, if not all, Protestant com- 
munions to-day. ; 

“Luther,” says Gibbon, “maintained a corporeal, and 
Calvin a real, presence of Christ in the Eucharist; and the 
opinion of Zuinglius, that it is no more than a spiritual 
communion, a simple memorial, has slowly prevailed in the 
Reformed Churches.” Under the name of Lutheranism 
and Calvinism, it has been Zwingle who has given to Prot- 
estantism its doctrine of the Lord’s Supper. The manner 
in which the influence of Zwingle has survived him is 
partly indicated here. Luther and Calvin have taken all 
of the honors; but here, at least, it is Zwingle who, if one 
may say so, has carried off the spoil. In the harder systems 
of his rivals, unrecognized, Zwingle has been a rationalizing 
and humanizing force.* 

Luther looked at the bread and wine through the linger- 
ing mists of scholastic philosophy, and saw in them the 
added body and blood of Christ. Zwingle had never been 
befogged by the scholastic philosophy, and saw in the em- 
blems only what was there. This difference between the 
Swiss and the Saxon prevented the union of Protestants, 
and cost the Reformation rivers of blood. 


* “Tt is at least an allowable speculation that the milder, more rational, humaner spirit of 
the great reformer of Ziirich reappeared in the Arminian theology.”— Rev. Charles Beard, 
Hibbert Lectures. It has been said that Arminius was much less Arminian than his follow- 
ers. Their theatre was certainly in the track of Zwinglian influences. With Zwingle, they 
were rather rationalists than literalists in Scripture interpretation, regarded the sacra- 
ments as merely edifying forme, inclined to independency in church polity, and virtually 
rejected the doctrine of original sin. The coincidences are almost too numerous to be 
aceldental. The descent of Unitarianiem from Arminianism is not doubtful. Unitarians 
will not fail to recognize in Zwingle a kindred spirit: they have good reason to see in him 
a direct ancestor. 

+* Luther had, so to speak, lived into the system of the Latin Church to a degree that 
was not true in the case of Zwingle.”— Fisher, p. 144. “‘ There seems to have been some 
return on the part of Luther toward the scholastic philosophy.”— D’ Aubigné, ili., B. xi., ch. xi. 
“Luther took over this doctrine (ubiquity of Christ’s body) from Occam without altera- 
tion.”— Lindsay, Art., “ Luther,” Encyc. Brit. 
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No essential advance beyond the position to which in the 
six years, between 1519 and 1525, Zwingle had carried the 
reformation in Ziirich, was reached by any considerable body 
in Christendom, certainly for three thousand years. So 
carefully, however, had he prepared his way that no step 
he had taken had to be retraced. “A child,” he had said, 
when the removal of the images was in debate, “is not let 
down from the cradle till a stool has been presented to which 
it may hold fast, if it cannot walk alone.” 

From Ziirich as a centre, the Reformation was spreading 
into the other cantons of Switzerland. Five of the Catho- 
lic cantons formed a defensive league with Austria to pre- 
vent the preaching of the new opinions within their limits. 
A league of the Catholic princes of Germany had been 
formed three years before. In this emergency, Zwingle 
conceived the idea of a Protestant confederation, including 
all the States and cities favorable to the Reformation from 
Venice, which had formally renounced allegiance to the pope, 
to the Baltic Sea. In this scheme, he found a ready co-ad- 
jutor in the Margrave of Hesse, Philip the Magnanimous, 
as he was called. The fortunes of the Reformation may be 
said to have lain in the success or failure of the scheme. 
It failed. Essential to its success was the adjustment of 
some terms of harmony or tolerance between the Zwinglians 
and the Lutherans with reference to the doctrine of the 
Lord’s Supper. A meeting of the two reformers at Marburg 
was brought about in 1529. The accounts of the conference 
are painful reading. Luther began the interview by writ- 
ing in chalk, across the table-cover, “This is my body”; and 
he closed it by seizing the inscription, thrusting it in Zwin- 
gle’s face, and crying: “See, see! This is our text: you 
have not driven us from it one inch.” Union was plainly im- 
possible. “I know but one means to that,” said Luther, 
“and this it is: let our adversaries believe as we do.” “Let 
us confess our union in all things in which we agree,” said 
Zwingle. “As for the rest, let us remember we are broth- 
ers,” and with tears extended to Luther his hand. Luther 
rejected the proffered hand, saying, as he did it, “ You have 
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a different spirit from ours.” There can be no doubt that 
in this instance he spoke the truth. 

The failure to come to any terms with reference to the 
doctrine of the Supper made a Protestant confederacy im- 
possible, and left the Reformation to confront the solid 
ranks of the Church with a divided host. The result was 
asad one, but Zwingle was to some extent a gainer. His 
view became naturalized in Germany, where Swabia adopted 
it, as did many of the iniperial cities. Among the more 
illustrious Zwinglians were Lambert of Avinion, Philip of 
Hesse, and Albrecht Diirer. 

Two years after the conference there broke out an insur- 
rection in the Catholic cantons, which led to a war with 
Ziirich. It ended without bloodshed, but it led to blood- 
shed in the end. By the terms of the treaty, the offending 
cantons were to pay the expenses of the war, or, being in 
the interior, whose outlet was Ziirich, an embargo was to be 
laid. upon their trade. This would be nothing less than to 
doom the inhabitants to starvation: it would unite them to 
a man; it would create a party in their favor at Ziirich 
among the dealers who profited by their trade. It was bad 
policy and worse humanity. Better an open, energetic 
war; and, for such a war, Zwingle argued, exhorted, and 
schemed. “A just war,” he said, “is not contrary to the 
Word of God; but it is contrary to the spirit of this Word 
to deprive the innocent as well as the guilty of bread.” 

However, the embargo was laid, and its natural results 
followed. One cry of despair resounded through the 
mountains. Stealthily, a force of twenty thousand men 
was collected; a column of eight thousand men marched 
upon Ziirich; it approached within ten miles of the city 
before the danger was even suspected. A force of thirteen 
hundred hastily collected troops was all Ziirich could mus- 
ter to the field. Zwingle, as pastor in time of peace, as 
chaplain in time of war, went with the troops. He fell in 
the first encounter, struck in the face by a stone as he was 
bending over a fallen comrade. A monument marks the 
spot. After the battle, his body was found by the enemy, 
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quartered by a public executioner, then burned, and his 
ashes, mingled with those of swine, scattered to the four 
winds. He died at the age of forty-seven, in the year 1531. 
Luther survived him fifteen years. 

“Zwingle,” says Weddington, “suffered for the rashness 
of others. Ziirich had provoked the war in defiance of her 
wisest citizens.” She had provoked the war, and had not 
prepared for it; hence the tragedy, scarcely less than a 
martyrdom, of Zwingle. The war originated in a conflict 
of creeds, and Zwingle died essentially in defence of the 
faith. Luther was permitted to die in his bed. So was Me- 
lanchthon, so was Calvin. It is a noteworthy fact that 
Zwingle was the only one among the great names in the 
first generation of the Reformation who actually shed his 
blood for the faith. 

Zwingle held the general scheme of the Reformation the- 
ology in common with Luther and Calvin, with marked 
differences from both. He held the modern Protestant 
view of the Lord’s Supper; he held the modern view — 
that is, the theory of Independency —with reference to 
the constitution of the Church; he anticipated the Andover 
theologians in opening a door of hope to the heathen as also 
to infants baptized or unbaptized, in spite of the sturdy 
text, “He that believeth not shall be damned.” “ Refer- 
ence is only made,” he said, “to those who have heard and 
yet have not believed. Of the others we cannot judge. 
Whoever has heard the doctrines of faith proclaimed and 
yet continues and dies in unbelief, him we can perhaps 
count among the lost.” The “perhaps” is especially 
noteworthy. 

He held the doctrine of election with Luther and Calvin, 
but subject to this condition, he went as far as a modern 
Universalist in extending the benefits of the atonement to 
the entire human race. “If the question,” he says, “be 
put, Did Christ restore the whole human family or only 
the church of believers? I might answer, Christ brought 
by his salvation as much good into the world as Adam by 
his sinning brought evil, or Adam infected the whole mass 
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with original sin, consequently Christ has again restored the 
whole mass.” Zwingle was a Universalist, with the theo- 
retical reservation imposed upon a predestinarian. 

The atonement having in Zwingle’s theory exactly recov- 
ered the ground lost by the fall, not for believers only, but 
for all mankind, it follows that human nature stands again 
upon the same footing as at the beginning. This ought to 
cancel “ original sin,” the nightmare of orthodox theology. 
It does for Zwingle. “Satan desires,” he says, “to nestle 
in the hearts of the young, and to defile and destroy these 
as yet pure vessels. Many busy themselves in hanging 
their likeness everywhere, that their names may be made 
famous and their families illustrious, while they neglect and 
despise at once God’s image and their own. ... The human 
mind is like a garden, which, if not cultivated, is soon over- 
grown with weeds. From youth up, therefore, it must be 
trained and cultivated.” This mode of expression proceeds 
upon a different hypothesis from that of original sin. Since 
Christ there had been no original or imputed sin. Every 
child began his career with a clean record. 

“Total depravity,” he could not consistently have ad- 
mitted at all, no more before Christ than after him. As 
already quoted, he held that Plato had drunk at the “ heav- 
enly spring,” and that the two Catos, with Scipio and 
Camillus, were “truly religious.” These saints in Zwingle’s 
calendar were before Christ; and hence under the curse, 
whatever it was, but it clearly was not total depravity. 

Zwingle went as far as Christian thought has gone, or 
perhaps can go,—as far perhaps as any thought can go,—in 
admitting the heathen along with, if not equally with, the 
Jew and the Christian to share in a common revelation. 
“Religion,” he says, “has not been confined within the 
boundaries of Palestine, since God did not alone create Pal- 
estine. He created the whole world. I venture even to 
eall that divine which is borrowed from the heathen, in so 
far as it is holy, tends to piety, and is undeniably true.” 
“We quote the words of Seneca and Plato, because they 


are derived from the source of divine truth. For we 
7 
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regard not who writes, but what is written, willingly accept- 
ing truth even from the hands of the heathen, knowing that 
all truth is of God, by whomsoever revealed.” 

One may or may not agree with these opinions, but it will 
not be denied that they are among the advanced positions 
in the Church to-day. They justify one in saying that 
Zwingle was the most modern man of the Reformation. 

No man is equally great in all particulars: it is only in 
a few particulars that any man is ever greater than all his 
contemporaries. Erasmus was confessedly a greater scholar. 
Luther was a more intense, aggressive, and dominating per- 
sonality. Calvin, if not more profound, was a more rig- 
orous and systematic thinker. But, judged by modern 
standards, the most attractive figure, the finest character, 
and the sanest mind in the religious movement of the six- 
teenth century, one need not hesitate to say, was Zwingle. 

Of his two great contemporaries, Erasmus and Luther, 
Zwingle combined the best qualities in both without shar- 
ing with either in his chief defects. He shared with Eras- 
mus all his enthusiasm in the revival of learning, and all his 
appreciation for the masters of classical literature. “If it 
can be said of any one,” writes Zwingle, “it may be said of 
Pindar, he had an incorruptible intellect that was ever 
striving after the true, the holy, the pure. The stream of 
his poetry flows on, undulating in the clearest waves. All 
in them is learned, beautiful, fitting, of antique type, wise, 
noble, captivating, comprehensive, finished. Sublimely he 
speaks — of the gods indeed, not however of the crowd of 
gods, but under their names—of the one divine and heay- 
enly Being. ...Ido not concern myself with the repulsive 
grovellers to whom purity itself is impure, and who deem it 
the greatest crime to read a heathen poet.” 

Luther’s limitation here is very obvious. “The temper 
of the Renaissance,” says Mr. Green,* “was even more 
antagonistic to the temper of Luther than that of Rome 
itself... . Luther declared man to be utterly enslaved by 
original sin, and incapable through any efforts of his own 


* History of the English People, vol. t\., p. 122. 
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of discovering truth or of arriving at goodness. Such a 
doctrine not only annihilated the piety and wisdom of the 
classic past, from which the New Learning had drawn its 
larger views of life and of the world: it trampled in the 
dust reason itself, the very instrument by which More and 
Erasmus hoped to regenerate both knowledge and religion.” 

At the same time, Zwingle shared with Luther all Lu- 
ther’s moral earnestness,— one might perhaps say an earnest- 
ness equal to Luther’s, and’more moral.* With this quality 
Erasmus was not equally endowed. “As to me,” he said, 
“T have no inclination to risk my life for truth. We have 
not all strength for martyrdom; and, if trouble come, I shall 
imitate St. Peter.” Here Zwingle parts with Erasmus, and 
stands with Luther. 

He happily stands with neither in his working theory of 
religion. With Erasmus, religion was very much one with 
enlightenment; with Luther, it was avowedly one with 
faith; with Zwingle, it was preéminently a practical matter, 
—a question of morals, private, social, and political. 

We have seen that opposition to mercenary military 
service started Zwingle in his career of reform. Of Luther, 
Prof. Fisher says, “ His aim was throughout a distinctly 
religious one.” ‘Religious here means dogmatic, or dogmatic 
and pietistic. ‘He drew,” says Prof. Fisher, “a sharp 
line between the function which he conceived to belong to 
him as a preacher and theologian and the sphere of political 
action.” On the contrary, he says: “ Zwingle was a patriot 
and social reformer. ... The Swiss people must be lifted up 
from their degeneracy; and the instrument of doing this was 
the truth of the Bible, to be applied not only to the individ- 
ual in his personal relations to God, but also to correct 
abuses in the social and civil life of the nation.” Of 
course, this is religion in its untechnical sense, as Prof. 
Fisher would doubtless allow. It is one of the cases in 


*“ Why should not a German assume the Italian for once, and establish some small pre- 
tensions to tact and policy? It seems to have been in connection with feelings like these 
that Luther gave himself that carte blanche for dissimulation which he used throughout all 
the stages of his struggle with Rome ‘In which dissimulation was wanted.”"— Canon Mozeley, 
Essays Theolog. and Biog., vol. \., p. 359. 
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which Zwingle transcended his age, and stands with the 
advance in ours. 

He perhaps stands again with neither Luther nor Eras- 
mus in a certain quality of modesty and teachableness, 
which it may be doubted if Erasmus possessed, and which 
there is no doubt Luther did not possess. Myconius bears 
testimony to Zwingle’s amiability and gentleness. We may 
believe, then, that Zwingle speaks from the heart when he 
says: “ Whoever finds me wrong, let him with Christian 
love tell me I am wrong as often as he finds me wrong.” 
“ Whoever brings a truth to light, be it even through a cal- 
umny of myself, becomes thereby my friend.” “Let my 
enemies, then, lose no time in dissipating from my mind the 
mists of error: let them blacken my character to their 
heart’s content. If I am illuminated, I am content.” Fore- 
most among those who had “blackened his character to 
their heart’s content” was Luther. It brought Zwingle’s 
professions to a test. Happily, they were genuine. ‘ There 
cannot be any man,” said Zwingle, “ who has a higher es- 
teem for Luther than myself.” “I would not think fora 
moment to place myself beside Luther in comparison.” 
“By such generous effusions,” says Waddington, “ Zwingle 
deserved the praise of candor and moderation.” 

Zwingle could be nearly as plain-spoken as Luther; but 
he had what Luther did not possess,— the grace of freeing 
one’s mind without losing his temper. “Why do you call 
that a lie which is only a mistake?” he writes. “I will 
tell you, Luther, and without any lie, what sort of men 
are properly called liars,—men who call the truth a lie; 
men who assert in public and before the world that which 
they know in their closets to be otherwise; men who pro- 
ceed against the divine oracles with seditious clamors and 
calumnies; men who in the confidence of their own author- 
ity contravene the authority of Scripture; men who corrupt 
the spirit of Scripture, and obtrude on it a sense which it 
cannot endure. These are the men whose course is marked 
with lies.” 

There is a certain grace of kindliness in Zwingle’s keen- 
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est sallies. In following his career there is little to explain, 
and almost less for which it is necessary to apologize.* “Of 
all the men,” says Mr. Edward Tagart,t “who took so con- 
spicuous and influential a part in the great religious move- 
ment of the sixteenth century, there is not one whose 
memory deserves a larger share of honor, whose views and 
conduct win more lively respect, esteem, and sympathy, than 
Zwingle’s. ‘For he was a good man,—good in all the 
qualities which make a mian valuable in every sphere of 
duty and under every form of speculative belief.” “The 
noblest and best of the men concerned in the Reformation,” 
he does not hesitate to say: “in courage, simplicity, and 
truth, inferior to none; in moderation, practical wisdom, 
liberality, and sense, superior to all.” 

S. C. BEAcH. 


THE DIVINE BENEFICENCE OF PENALTY. 
“ He that hath seen me hath seen the Father.”— Joun xiv., 9. 


There is no more interesting psychological study than the 
intellectual life and history of John Stuart Mill. We have 
had very many statements of belief or non-belief from athe- 
ists and deists; but, so far as I know, they have all been 
made by men who have renounced a faith which, if not 
intelligently held, they had, at least, in early life taken for 
granted. His is the unique case of a man who was trained 
to think of all religion, even of the being of a God, as we 
think of the fables of the rudest Paganism, as not worth 
even an inquiry. His life was a progress toward theism ; 
and, in one of his posthumous essays, he admits that the 
hypothesis of a conscious, benevolent creator furnishes the 
best explanation of the actual universe, but denies the 
omnipotence of the creator, who, unless he wanted his creat- 


* Most to be regretted in the career of Zwingle was his part in the enactment at Ziirich 
of a civil code,in many of its provisions strictly Puritanical. Marriage was regulated in 
the main wisely, restrictions were placed upon inn-keepers, and tradesmen were punished 
for giving short weights. These matters are still considered within the province of legis- 
lation. Atthe same time, church attendance was made compulsory, neglect of the sacra- 
ments disqualified a city councilman, and games of chance were prohibited under penalties. 
— Christoffel. Zwingle stopped far short of the severities of Calvin, but it has to be admitted 
he was travelling the same path. Zwiagle’s mistake makes Calvin’s more excusable. 

+ Sketches of the Lives and Characters of the Leading Reformers of the Sixieenth Century. 
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ures to be happy, would not have done so much for them, 
and with his kind purpose and feeling would certainly have 
done more for them, if he could. 

This was, from Mill’s point of view, not an unnatural 
outlook upon the creation. It has profound mysteries. 
The tokens of benevolent purpose are thick-sown, equally 
in unnumbered objects which are of essential and definite 
use, and are adequate to the needs of all sentient beings, 
and in an exuberance of beauty and of the joy-giving ele- 
ment that pervades the world and ministers gladness not 
to man alone, but to many, and, for aught that we can 
assert to the contrary, to all races of living creatures. 

Yet, on the other hand, there are forces of nature that 
seem to lie in wait for man, to make sport of his helpless- 
ness, to triumph in his discomfiture, to howl their dismal 
pean over his sudden destruction. And— what seems espe- 
cially strange — these forces lurk where nature is the most 
charming, and devastate the scenes in which man finds the 
most delight. It is a paradise that is whelmed by the fiery 
billows from the heart of Vesuvius. The foulest miasma 
floats on the air laden with perfume that seems wafted from 
islands. of the blest. The earthquake and the tornado sweep 
the very plains else most inviting for human habitancy. 
To-day, the sea may be smooth as a silver mirror; to-mor- 
row, she may toss in demoniac rage the freight that she 
wooed to her bosom. 

To some of these nature-forces, indeed, man needlessly or 
viciously exposes himself; some may be evaded, averted, 
disarmed, even utilized, by human foresight, skill, and sci- 
ence. Yet the highest civilization adds to humanity fully as 
many sources of peril, suffering, and ruin as it turns aside ; 
and neither wisdom nor virtue can mark out any way of 
human life that lies not under the perpetual shadow of 
death. No wonder that the Oriental theosophy sought ref- 
uge in dualism. On the other hand, it is surprising that, 
when Satan held the prominent place in Christian theology 
from which he has but lately been dethroned, he should not 
have been deemed answerable for flood and fire, storm and 
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blight, earthquake and volcano, pestilence and famine, no 
less than for man’s sin and shame. 

In fine, the two opposite aspects of human experience, 
blended as they are in the observation of every thoughtful 
mind and in the life-record of every man and woman of 
mature years, offer an enigma which, aside from the Chris- 
tian revelation, has been solved only by proposing one still 
more difficult; for, on Mill’s hypothesis, it is impossible to 
define or locate or imagine’ the cause or force that renders 
God less than omnipotent, and, on the theory of dualism, 
the power that is adequate to check and thwart the evil 
principle is so far superior that it might surely make itself 
supreme. 

The word that solves the enigma we have in our text, and 
it is the key-word of the gospel,— FATHER. The analogy 
which it suggests, if imperfect, is so only by defect; and, if 
there be such defect, it is more than filled by the representa- 
tions which Jesus gives in his teachings of a divine love, 
only typified by a mother’s yearning and inexhaustible 
tenderness, and by the intensity of the love in which he 
himself bears the griefs, carries the sorrows, drinks in the 
tears, relieves the burdens, forgives the sins of those among 
whom he dwells and walks m a gentleness and sweetness 
ineffable as his majesty, and in virtue of which it is that he 
says, “ He that hath seen me hath seen the Father.” 

Let us trace out the analogy. Let us take a cursory and 
then a more intimate view of a human family under the care 
and government of a father worthy of the name. Will not 
this microcosm present precisely the double aspect of which 
I have spoken in the larger world? The tokens of kindness 
will meet you_on every hand,— of profuse and lavish kind- 
ness, if there be affluence as well as love. Eye and ear, 
sense and appetite, will have generous provision made for 
their gratification and enjoyment. Yet you will see a reverse 
side. In some respects, the children will seem not to fare as 
well as the pet dogs and birds. These animals have no cray- 
ing that is not catered for. They are carefully and daintily 
fed, lodged where no rude wind can breathe upon them, 
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guarded from exposure and injury, permitted to have no 
sensation of discomfort that can by any possibility be warded 
off. But the children are stinted in the indulgence of their 
appetites even more than health demands; the luxuries that 
they most crave are dealt out to them, as they think, with 
an over-frugal parsimony; indulgences that they desire are 
often denied or curtailed; they frequently ask and receive 
not; they are driven out into the cold when they would 
gladly sit by the fire; they are called in to some weary task 
or unsavory lesson when their out-of-door life is the brightest 
and merriest. They are compelled to do many things that 
they do not want to do; they are forbidden to do many 
things that seem to them both pleasurable and harmless. 
Their confidence in parental love often undergoes a very 
hard strain; for they are dealt with in ways which, so far 
as their immature judgment goes, are unfair and unkind. 
Then, too, there is an Argus-eyed scrutiny for their faults 
and their wrong-doing, and there is for them no remission of 
sins; but they are made to feel sensibly the consequences of 
every act of disobedience, of every omission of duty. 

But take the view of this family discipline which those 
children will take when they look back upon it from their 
riper years. The father’s prime aim for his children is not 
physical comfort, nor yet immediate enjoyment, nor yet 
happiness in the ordinary sense of the term. They are not 
his pets to be caressed and pampered, but his children in 
whom he wants to reproduce whatever elements of true, 
God-born manhood lie in his own consciousness or give wing 
to his highest aspirations, so that they may be his children, 
not by mere accident of birth, but by the moral, spiritual 
paternity which is their birthright from him. His care is 
not to let the flesh weigh down the spirit,— not to permit the 
pleasure of the passing day to usurp the time and energy 
due to mind and soul and character. In what he forbids, 
withholds, and denies, he is pruning the lower branches of 
the life-tree, that he may send the quickening sap into those 
upper boughs on which ripens the fruit for eternity and for 
heaven. From his punishment the element of vindictive- 
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ness is eliminated. Its purpose is what he properly calls it, 
correction, the straightening of what is crooked, the righting 
of what is wrong,— cor-rection, the bringing the child’s char- 
acter into harmony with the right. To this end, he, so far 
as is possible, makes the penalty flow from the wrong, as its 
legitimate consequence. This is his ideal of punishment. 
Were it possible, he would employ no other; whatever else 
there may be of penalty he regards as an imperfect and 
regrettable substitute for ‘the consequences of the fault, 
offence, or omission. In all this, his aim is what he deems 
the child’s highest happiness, because it has been his own; 
namely, the condition of moral and spiritual well-being and 
the confirmed habit of right-doing. This seems to him so 
immeasurably more blissful than any kind or degree of 
bodily well-being that, with all the intensity of a father’s 
love, he would crave for his children any conceivable form 
or measure of pain, loss, disappointment, grief, were this the 
sole price at which cleanness of heart and integrity of life 
could be secured. 

But the wisest paternal discipline may fail of its end. 
The child may be false to the father’s hopes, and bring deep 
shame and sorrow on the household of which he should have 
been the joy. He may take for his model the prodigal in 
our Lord’s parable, waste what he can wring from his father 
in riotous living, and then wallow among the swine. But 
the father,— does he abandon his child? Not if he keeps 
the father’s heart that God gave him when he gave the 
child. He seeks the wanderer out in his guilt and wretched- 
ness. He spares no cost or toil to win him back. Failure 
only nerves him for new endeavor. And, if at length the 
strayling comes back to his father, the gladness in his 
redemption and restoration had only its dim foreshadowing 
in that which hailed his first advent into this world. But 
whether he be saved or not, the father will have done all in 
his power to save him; and had he the resources of omnipo- 
tence at his command, omniscience to direct his efforts, and 
an eternity to work in, he would not rest till the lost one 


was rescued and rehabilitated in mind and heart and soul. 
8 
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Let us pass now to the consideration of God’s human 
family. If we find in its administration the same principles 
and tendencies that we trace under the wise and beneficent 
discipline of a human father, we have a full solution of the 
mysteries in the lot of man, and may look with complacency 
and gratitude on the deepest shadows of human life and on 
the shadow of death. If God is our father, what must of 
necessity be his aim for us? Can it be mere enjoyment, or 
what we are wont to call happiness? Were it so, this 
world, as we have seen, is not fitted for it. But what does 
our divine sonship imply? What, unless that we have 
within this fleshly tabernacle the germ of the godlike, divine 
possibilities, the power to become the children of God by 
moral and spiritual kinship? For this there must of neces- 
sity be a discipline often arduous and painful; for the flesh 
lusteth against the spirit, and needs to be subdued and mor- 
tified. Even were there no sin or power of sinning, beings 
constituted as we are would demand for their best nurture 
a school quite other than an Eden. Whether there be born 
angels we know not; but, if there be, they cannot have been 
born with a dual nature like ours. Even innocent pleasure 
would enervate us, so that the hardier sinews, the extensor 
muscles, the strong fibre and tissue of the inner man, would 
never be developed. Independently of sin, there is no form 
of suffering or of grief that does not minister to the soul’s 
growth in all its nobler attributes. It is not without mean- 
ing that in the Apocalypse those who stand foremost in the 
white-robed throng, nearest the throne, first in song, are 
“they which came out of great tribulation.” There may be 
innocence in heaven, as we are wont to believe that those 
who go from this world before they attain the knowledge of 
good and evil are forever “ without fault before the throne 
of God” ; yet it may be that even for those thus early born 
into heaven there is under the Divine Providence some dis- 
cipline of conflict and trial by which innocence is annealed 
into virtue. However this may be, virtue is immeasurably 
the higher attainment; and this, as its very name implies, is 
to be reached only by the might of the inner man, by the 
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strength which endures without succumbing, contends with- 
out yielding, wages the battle of life and comes off con- 
queror. If this is the chief end of man, then, as I said, 
Eden is no place for him. It was God’s love and mercy 
that drove him out from it, and barred the return to it by 
a flaming sword. It was well said that for man’s sake the 
ground is cursed, or barren except through the toil of til- 
lage ; for a niggard soil is a thousand leagues nearer heaven 
than any earthly paradise could be. 

Again, virtue needs not only the discipline of labor: it 
needs even more that of the frailty and insecurity of all that 
does not belong to its own substance. Had we here a “ con- 
tinuing city,” though not quite a paradise, there is a spirit- 
ual vis inertiae that would make us rest satisfied with it; 
and, did death come only by the slow wearing out of the 
vital frame and powers, we should let ourselves float quietly 
down the life-current, and drowsily lapse into the ocean of 
eternity. But what startling cries are constantly coming to 
us from recent graves, with the prophet’s call, “ Arise and 
depart, for this is not thy rest”! Death lurks in every path 
of life, and casts its shadow across every earthly aim, hope, 
and prospect. Were our cemeteries typical of the life-rec- 
ords of their dead, they would be full of broken columns. 
The only purpose in which we can have assurance of fulfil- 
ment is that which lives in and through and beyond death, 
that of the soul’s wealth and strength and prowess, that of 
goodness, of virtue, surviving all change, and full of immor- 
tal vigor when the body dies. And who is there that has 
made the trial, who has not found in this a supreme happi- 
ness, in comparison with which all other joy is paltry and 
insipid? Supreme I say that it is; for it is impossible for us 
to conceive of anything higher. It is the only ideal of 
heaven in which we can rest. When St. John heaps splen- 
dor upon splendor, and piles up all that the world has most 
magnificent, luxurious, and appetizing, to symbolize the New 
Jerusalem, oh, how mean and worthless does it all look as 
compared with the Beatitudes in the Sermon on the Mount! 
Who would not trample under foot the gold and diamonds 
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and shining robes and starry crown, to be the worthy sub- 
ject of those blessings on the poor in spirit, the pure in 
heart, the merciful, the peacemakers? So far as these rest 
on us, ours is not a future, far-off heaven, but a heaven 
begun,—a heaven the staple, the material of which does not 
admit of being made better, except as our souls grow more 
pure and holy,—a heaven which no earthly condition can 
render less radiant and blissful, though there may be inde- 
pendently of it, and as it were in an outer consciousness, 
pain, suffering, grief, from which in God’s good time we 
shall be glad to be relieved, yet which, through the alchemy 
of a living faith, feed and enhance the heaven within, so 
that St. Paul’s antithesis, “ Sorrowing, yet always rejoicing,” 
becomes a synthesis in our experience as it was in his; and 
the deeper the sorrow, the richer the joy. 

Thus far, in all our experience with toil, suffering, and 
death, we have seen no reason to doubt that God deals with 
us as with children. Were God and the children that 
desire to be his the only parties in question, no dimness 
would rest on the face of his providence. Sin creates the 
only mystery. But let us see whether this really obscures 
the loving kindness of God, or whether it is not like the 
rain-clouds in our atmosphere, which seem heavy because 
they hang so low, yet behind which the sun shines in 
undiminished splendor. 

The first question that presents itself is, Who of us would 
consent to surrender the power of sinning? Least of all, 
those of us who have least availed ourselves of it. We want 
a virtue that is truly and thoroughly our own, ours not 
as passive recipients even by the gift of God, ours not 
because goodness seemed inevitable, but ours because we 
can say of it something like what Jacob said of his special 
gift to his best-beloved son, “I took it out of the hand of 
the Amorite with my sword and with my bow.” We want 
a goodness which might not have been ours but for our free 
choice and resolute endeavor and determined resistance. 
We feel that human freedom must of necessity underlie 
human goodness, and that automatic virtue, however beau- 
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tiful objectively, is wholly destitute of subjective value. 
Moral freedom is, indeed, a most perilous gift. We can 
easily believe it impossible that it should be conferred on 
any race of finite beings without their working out for 
themselves the disastrous moral experiments which have 
marked the whole history of man thus far; and yet direct 
interposition to annul the malign consequences of moral 
evil, or to preclude its hereditary transmission, would 
undoubtedly have generatéd recklessness in sin, have given 
fixedness and perpetuity to specific forms and modes of guilt, 
and have produced more wrong than it could remedy. 

How, then, does God deal with human guilt? The most 
obvious answer is, By punishment. But what is punishment 
on God’s part? Can you point to any vindictive demonstra- 
tion or act in his dealing with the guilty? The old theology 
and the old superstition said, Yes, and believed in special 
judgments. Even in our own time, the religious observance 
of Sunday, which I regard as of sacred obligation and of 
essential importance to the well-being of the community, has 
been buttressed by compiling from the newspapers of the day 
lists of Sunday accidents, and our ‘fathers used to relate in- 
stances of dire providential visitations on persons who worked 
on fast-days. The Jews held this belief, and in their history 
often made a theological where there was no logical connec- 
tion between guilt and calamity. But Jesus teaches the 
opposite doctrine. There was no sin to account for the 
man’s being born blind. There was no special guilt in the 
men on whom the tower of Siloam fell. 

There are two characteristics of punishment under the 
divine administration which claim our careful heed. First, 
it is the natural, necessary, inevitable consequence of the 
wrong-doing, its development, its consummation, bearing 
the same relation to it that the blossom bears to the bud or 
the seed to the flower. Inevitable I said, and I mean it liter- 
ally. I would say with profound reverence, yet with full 
conviction of its truth, that there is the same impossibility 
with God that he should graft beneficent consequences on 
intrinsically wrong acts as that he should make two and two 
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five, or should put three right angles into a triangle. The 
right is the fitting; the wrong is the unfitting, and there 
can be nothing but mischief in the unfitting. The distinc- 
tion lies so far back in the very nature of things that we err 
when we assert that God’s acts are right because they are 
his, while we render him the glory that is his due when we 
regard his acts as his because they are right, as the song of 
the heavenly host is, “Just and true are thy ways, thou 
King of saints.” That a discretionary providence governs 
the modes in which the consequences of wrong-doing may 
be distributed, and that, with specific reference to moral dis- 
cipline, we must of course believe; but for the sinner’s 
actual experience, in some form or other, sooner or later, 
there is no escape. He must eat the fruit of his doings and 
be filled with his own devices. 

The second thing to be said is that penalty, thus inevita- 
ble, and in its modes of incidence ordered in infinite wisdom, 
is beneficent in the highest degree conceivable. God would 
not be a father, did he prevent or arrest it; “for what son 
is he whom the father chasteneth not?” Christ, in whom 
we see the Father, proclaimed it with an intensity and 
solemnity of utterance as clear and strong as the love which 
would not suffer him to keep silence. But for these patent 
and realized consequences of wrong-doing, the earth would 
long ere this have become an Aceldama and a Golgotha. 

But penalty, thus shaped and administered, is correction, 
and can be nothing else. It is a truth which cannot be too 
strongly emphasized, equally as declarative of the divine 
character and as offering the divine example to man in the 
infliction of punishment, that God’s punishments are not 
vindictive, but corrective. The fruit shows the character of 
the seed. The consequence reveals the complexion of the 
cause. There is no mirror that can be placed before a man’s 
soul so truth-telling as the finished work of his soul’s 
device, whether for good or for evil. Many a saint, who in 
this world lived in self-abasing self-ignorance, first learns 
to know himself in heaven by his works which follow him 
thither ; and sinners equally are compelled to pass righteous 
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judgment on themselves by the evil they have wrought, 
learning what they are by what they have done. Hence the 
self-abhorrence, which is the one essential element in true 
repentance, inasmuch as he who abhors his present self is 
not slow in seeking a new and better self. 

We can trace this corrective process all along the world’s 
history, and it is thus that the world has been growing bet- 
ter. It would seem that men, in the infancy of society and 
in the riotous wantonness of conscious freedom, tried all 
sorts of perilous experiments in morals; and the conse- 
quences of not a few of them have left such baleful record 
that they are stopped out, and will never be tried again. 
There were forms of foul depravity that so late as the 
Augustan age were not under the ban of the highest refine- 
ment, taste, and culture, which have now ceased to be named 
among men. The old barbarities of war have worn them- 
selves out; and the nations are beginning to learn that war 
itself brings even on the victors a curse to which no possible 
gain in glory, power, or territory can begin to be an offset. 
Slavery has at length expired, whelmed beneath the moun- 
tains of iniquity, wrong, and evil which it had been centu- 
ries in rearing. England is at this moment struggling hope- 
fully to cast off the burden of intemperance which she 
refused to feel till it was crushing out her life-blood ; and in 
our own land there is no omen of so good promise for our 
redemption from that same heavy guilt as the misery, wreck, 
and ruin from it, never so glaringly manifest as now. These 
are the reforms which have their source in the God-ordained 
nature and tendencies of human society. They are slow ; 
centuries may mark but hours on the dial: but the hour 

‘hand never goes back. The ground won is kept; Satan 
makes his house so vile that even he cannot stay in it; sin is 
its own destroyer. 

Precisely this process takes place in the individual soul. 
We have it outlined by him who spake as never man spake 
in the parable of the prodigal. While the youth’s money 
lasts, his self-consciousness is suspended, merged in wanton 
mirth and pleasurable sin. Buta kind providence is with 
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him in his improvidence. He is mercifully suffered to drink 
the cup to its nauseous dregs. When he can get no better 
food than he has to give to the swine, he sees in his outward 
degradation and squalidness the reflection of a soul befouled 
and bemired. He comes to himself, recalls the sonship 
which he has disgraced and of which he owns himself utterly 
unworthy, recalls, too, a love which he knows has not died 
out, though he has done all that he could to quench it; and, 
in all his vileness and wretchedness, he says, “I will arise, 
and go unto my father.” 

Such is the blessed ministry of God’s correcting mercy. 
Unnumbered souls on earth and in heaven bear testimony 
to the immeasurable love in which God has sown thorns so 
thickly on the way of the transgressors, and made sin so 
intensely bitter when swallowed, however sweet in the 
mouth. Sin persisted in must in every instance bring with 
it its measured and full retribution; it is degradation ; it 
tends to misery and wretchedness; and in the wreck and 
ruin of all that had been of best promise in life there is 
always hope that the soul may be awakened to the con- 
sciousness of what it has become, and to a sense of what 
it may yet become, washed from its defilement in the laver 
of regeneration. 

There is, indeed, in the earthly life much which retards 
this process, delays the epoch at which the soul comes to 
itself, prolongs the delirium of guilt. There is companion- 
ship in evil. There is the bodily habit which often is 
stronger than the will to break it. Then, too, the earthly 
heritage, whether of health, of wealth, or of respectability, 
may be so large or so carefully economized as to postpone 
the time when the prodigal begins to be in want. He 
may leave this world before he has reached the stage of 
clear and self-condemning self-consciousness. But, if so, 
what must be his awakening from the death-slumber? 
Physical torment in its most horrible forms can but faintly 
typify it; for this the saints of God have borne, and sung 
praises and offered thanksgivings in the encircling flames. 
But the soul alone with its God, the body —its partner in 
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sin — trampled down in the dust of the grave, its sources of 
guilty pleasure forever drained, its memory inexorably true, 
its recollection vividly keen, the Infinite Love looking into 
its turbid depths, the clear sense of that love as it heaped 
blessings unmeasured upon its earthly life, as it multiplied 
warnings, rebukes, invitations, the stainless mirror of the 
divine purity in which to behold its own deformity and 
uncleanness,— can there be conceived aught else so fearful ? 
Could the soul that had this doom distinctly imaged to its 
thought consent to place or keep itself in peril of it? 

Yet more, can the soul thus brought face to face with Him 
whose holiness and love are interwreathed, and are pouring 
their blended rays on it in its utter unworthiness and deep 
debasement, fail to feel not only their condemning, but 
their renovating influence? If there remain in that soul 


the least germ of the glorious selfhood once within its © | 


power, a germ however shrivelled, however overlaid with 
the rank growth of evil, must it not be vitalized and 
fructitied ? 

Not, it may be, at once. We know how obdurate man’s 
wayward soul can be. There is on earth an obstinacy in 
evil that seems fully as resolute and inflexible as the per- 
sistency of the just man walking in his integrity. There 
may be those whose depraved will is thus persistent in the 
life beyond death, and who must pass through purging 
soul-fires of intensest severity before earth-born passion 
resigns its supremacy. But whatever may be the discipline 
appointed for the soul that cleaves to its sin, in whatever 
zone of spiritual being it may dwell, there must still be 
present to its unslumbering vision the Holiness which 
mirrors its guilt, the Love which waits to take that guilt 
away. That the soul’s return to its true life must be 
voluntary, its goodness its own, I cannot for one moment 
doubt. Automatic virtue, the enforced semblance of good- 
ness, can have no place in heaven. No soul will submit to 
God, except of its own free will; and, metaphysically, it 
may be declared possible that there can be an eternal con- 
flict between God's will and man’s,—- metaphysically, if the 

9 
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two wills be regarded as entities in the same plane, but not 
morally, when we take into account the finiteness of the 
human being, the infinity of resource in the divine father- 
hood with its unspeakable love. The strayling from the 
flock, for aught we know, may wander far and long; but 
the Shepherd tracks him on his devious way. The soul may 
yearn for concealment, solitude, darkness, and cry in its 
still guilty dread: ‘“ Whither shall I go from thy spirit ? 
Whither shall I flee from thy presence? If I make my bed 
in hell, behold thou art there.” But that presence will still 
pursue the soul, that spirit send searching light into its 
depths, till, its agony turned into the joy of sins forgiven, its 
voice shall be, “ How precious are thy thoughts unto me, 
O God!” 


But not only those whom the world or their own con- 
sciousness can class with the prodigal, unnumbered others 
there are who live without God in the world, and are as 
entirely non-religious as those who set the divine law at 
open defiance. In the apostolic language, they grieve and 


quench the Spirit; for the Spirit of the Father is ever near 
them. “Behold, I stand at the door and knock,” is the 
word of God to every human soul, under whatever culture. 
There is no heart of man that cannot so obey this divine call 
as to be led by it to the highest and best within its knowl- 
edge and reach. Now, the knock at the door we all hear 
after some sort; for who is there that acquiesces in evil or 
in inferior good, who is not distinctly aware of his moral 
position and tendency? We yield to the evil or rest in the 
lower good, because we in thought isolate ourselves, con- 
sider the knocking at the door as a mere movement of our 
own minds, regard ourselves as the sole party in the moral 
questions at issue, attach no importance to one class of 
impulses over the other, and thus succumb to that which 
desire, appetite, passion, or mere indolence renders for the 
time importunate and urgent. What we need to feel is not 
the knocking at the door, but its personality,— “ Behold, J 
stand at the door,—I, thy Father,—I, who love thee with 
an everlasting love,—I, who yearn for thy deliverance from 
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evil,— I, who would make thee wholly and forever mine.” 
Did we feel this as we say it, where were our sins or our 
power of sinning? Do you suppose that man, unless hard- 
ened, stupefied, dehumanized by a long career of depravity, 
is capable of direct disobedience or non-obedience in the 
very face of God? Can you conceive of aught else than 
loyal duty and service, when the soul says within itself, 
“ Thou, God, seest me; and in the wrong that I do I offend 
and grieve the Father-spirit that under the burden of a 
sentient universe yet throbs for me” ? 

This knock at the door, this call of God, must of necessity 
be more clearly heard and recognized by the soul when alive 
from the dead, with no disturbing sounds of earthly clamor. 
Unaccustomed to listen, it may, indeed, even then be slow 
to give it heed. With habits averse from introspection, it 
may linger in the memory of vanished things rather than 
hearken to the divine voice within. But the Father has his 
own ways of access, his own key to the heart that seems 
closed against him; and not alone for the child that yields 
promptly to his call, but even for those slow of ear and dull 
of heart, it is written, “The woman may forget her child, 
yet will I not forget thee.” 

The founder of this lecture * prescribed as the subject “‘ The 
sufficiency of the promises of the gospel to meet the reason- 
able wants of man both in time and eternity.” I have not 
thought it necessary or desirable to specify single sentences 
of the gospel that have the express form of promises; for a 
general and comprehensive truth is enfeebled in statement 
and expression by substituting for it its contents in detail, 
however copious. The truth of the divine fatherhood in- 
cludes all promises that can meet the reasonable wants of 
the child. There is an obligation in fatherhood. The 
human father is bound by the very law of nature to do the 
best for his child that his ability and the child’s susceptibil- 
ity will admit of. The divine fatherhood involves, in the 
righteousness and justice that are the foundation of God’s 


* This discourse was delivered as the Russell lecture, in the chapel of Tufts College, 
Sept. 23, 1883. 
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throne, the very same obligation. God, by giving his chil- 
dren being, by making them partakers of his own moral 
nature and of his own eternity, binds himself to do the best 
that can be done for them. Jesus, as the image and repre- 
sentative of the Father, transcends all else of love that has 
ever been manifested on earth; and his life and death are a 
continuous and concrete promise of God,—a promise re- 
newed when he rose from the grave, and since it ceased to 
be uttered on earth voiced in heaven, where “he ever liveth 
to make intercession for us.” ‘Who shall separate us from 
the love of Christ,” and of “God in Christ reconciling the 
world unto himself?” 

One word in closing. God’s love would be none the less 
for us, had we not received its promise in Christ. Revela- 
tion does not create the mercy that it reveals. But it does 
create obligation on those to whom it comes. God’s relation 
to us would be the same, had Christ not lived and died. But 
the gospel places us in an altered relation to him. We know 
his love. We have learned to call him our Father; and, in 
those very first words of the prayer which we learned to 
utter from a mother’s lips, we confess ourselves his children. 
*“ Beloved, now are we the sons of God”; and, could we but 
begin to feel what this sonship means, it would mould our 
spirits into an ever closer Godlikeness, and make our whole 
lives a ritual of filial duty, inspired as well as gladdened by 
the hope full of immortality ; for “every man that hath this 
hope in him purifieth himself, even as He is pure.” 


A. P. PEABODY. 
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EDITORS’ NOTE-BOOK. 


KESHUB CHUNDER SEN. 


The late presence among us of an honored member and mis- 
sionary of the Brahmo Somaj of India, and the deep interest he 
aroused in this religious movement, deepens the regret with 
which we hear of the death of its leader and minister. Brahmo- 
ism has had a growing interest for thoughtful observers during 
the last fifteen or twenty years; and Mr. Mozoomdar’s able exposi- 
tions of its principles and spirit have won wide sympathy and rec- 
ognition, as his earnest and rational devoutness have kindled 
anew the sense of universal religious fellowship. Together with 
the books he has published here, or made for the first time acces- 
sible to American readers,* these addresses have shown the large 
assimilation of Christian faith and ethics by intelligent Hindu- 
ism, and the ample common ground of conviction and aims 
between the Brahmo Somaj and the liberal Christianity of Eng- 
land and America. Chunder Sen’s own published addresses indi- 
cate a grasp of Christian principles and an ardor of personal 
discipleship to Jesus very remarkable and suggestive; and, if he 
has sometimes strained his “eclectic theism” to admit other less 
practical and valuable elements into his instructions, it has been 
in the exercise of that spiritual hospitality which has sometimes 
also misled students among ourselves, and with the purpose of 
utilizing as far as possible the worthy elements of every faith 
and cult, to furnish and commend the new spiritual religion 
which the Brahmo Somaj aims to establish in India. Especially 
has Chunder Sen aroused suspicion and hostility of late by a 
tendency to mysticism, and an increasing use of the symbolism 
of orthodox Hinduism. The name, “ New Dispensation,” which 
has lately been adopted, and the doctrine of Adesh, or present 
inspiration, which has been preached a good deal within the last 
few years, are thought to indicate a perilous approach to relig- 
ious sensation and fanaticism, if not a lowering of the rational 
and reformatory aim of Mr. Sen’s earlier work. When he gave 
his young daughter in marriage to a Hindu rajah, in alleged vio- 
lation of the rule against child marriages which he had been 
among the earliest to advocate, a protest was made, which has 


* The Oriental Christ. By P.C. Mozoomdar. Boston: G. H. Ellis. 1883. The Faith and 
Progress of the Brahmo Somaj. By P. C.Mozoomdar. Calcutta. 1882. 
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resulted in a division of the movement, and the formation of the 
Brahmo Somaj Sadharan. But, however unfortunate, the cir- 
cumstances seem not to indicate any serious inconsistency of the 
Brahmo leader; and the protest was doubtless in the main against 
his commanding personal influence and the increasing urgency 
of his devotional call and claims. We find nothing in the sacra- 
ments and religious festivals he instituted inconsistent with spirit- 
ual religion, as these are expounded by himself and his disciples. 
His doctrine of present inspiration is mystical, as any doctrine of 
the Holy Spirit must be; but there is nothing in these exposi- 
tions of it to which George Fox or Jonathan Edwards or even 
Theodore Parker could have objected. The claim to found a 
New Dispensation is certainly a high one, but the hope of India 
certainly lies in the acceptance of a religious faith wholly unlike 
the caste system and worn-out idolatries of orthodox Hinduism; 
and we can imagine none so adequate or attainable as a national 
development of that religion which leads the higher civilization 
that is in contact with India’s life at every point. Such a relig- 
ion Brahmoism approaches, and at its best essentially is; and 
it is the glory of Chunder Sen that he early resolved that this 
religion should not be the doctrine of a philosophic class alone, 
but the heritage and embodied faith of a people. That some of 
his later efforts and ritual arrangements seem to us to be doubt- 
ful experiments, at best, does not disturb our conviction that his 
work and influence have been on the whole beneficent and wise, 
and that his religious character and genius have been phenom- 
enal and unique among the religious leaders and movements 
of this generation. We can but deplore his death in mid-life, 
and apparently at the height of his usefulness; though there is 
no danger that the influence and impetus he furnished to relig- 
ious reform and renewal in India will be lost. It may even be 
that the different branches of the Brahmo Somaj will find a new 
basis of union in the central thought and spirit of his life, and 
go on to new conquests in the inspiration of his piety and pro- 
phetic zeal. 

Keshub Chunder Sen was educated in the English College in 
Calcutta, and early showed a bent toward religious reform and 
an earnest spirit of devotion. When little more than twenty 
years old, he joined the Brahmo Somaj, then under the leader- 
ship of Debendra Nath Tagore, a man of great dignity, spirit- 
uality, and eloquence, worthy to be the successor of the distin- 
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guished Ram Mohun Roy, the founder of the movement. In 
1859, Keshub was associated with Nath Tagore as assistant min- 
ister of the Somaj; and the movement took on a broader and 
more earnest spirit, devoting itself to education, social reform, 
and active missionary enterprises. But, though Debendra Nath 
Tagore went far in sympathy and active co-operation with the 
zealous younger apostle, even putting off the sacred thread of 
his Brahminic caste, and marrying his daughter in accordance 
with a reformed theistic ritual while such a usage was yet even 
illegal, he was very much alarmed by the boldness of Chunder 
Sen; and when the latter insisted on the entire disuse of caste 
among the Brahmo missionaries, and celebrated the marriage of 
widows, there came a rupture in the society, and Chunder Sen 
became the leader of the more progressive and aggressive sec- 
tion of the movement. For many years, he was the inspirer and 
organizer of important missionary and reformatory enterprises, 
and the centre of a devout and earnest company of worshippers 
and workers, which commanded increasing attention and follow- 
ing, and achieved most practical results in legislature and social 
custom, Schools were opened, churches built, instruction for 
women begun against great prejudice and opposition, and laws 
passed forbidding child marriage, permitting the instruction and 
remarriage of widows and the disuse of the idolatrous Hindu 
ritual by those who had abandoned the old faiths. 

There may be noted, too, an increasing interest in Christianity, 
in its sacred writings, and especially in the life and character of 
Jesus. We have repeatedly called the attention of our readers 
to remarkable utterances of Chunder Sen as to India’s debt to 
Christianity and the Bible, and the fervid and almost adoring 
passages in which he has declared his personal reverence and 
love of the character and person of Christ. This feeling and 
conviction are shared by many of his followers,—notably by Mr. 
Mozoomdar, who has lately been among us; while a portion of 
the Brahmo Somaj have objected to these expressions, desiring to 
keep the movement on the plane of impersonal and philosophic 
theism. But Chunder Sen, while largely appreciative of Christian 
tradition and civilization, has been still more largely an eclectic; 
and in the last few years instituted festivals for the honor of vari- 
ous teachers and reformers, adopting or adapting their rituals and 
sacraments to a degree that seems to a Western mind incongruous 
and uncritical. Whether these experiments in ritual would have 
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issued under his superintendence, as he intended, in a fit and 
grandly attractive and impressive garb for spiritual religion, will 
now, perhaps, never be known. He had certainly a profound 
religious genius, and his work has elements that must live and 
bear fruit in the future of India’s religious and civil life. 

In 1870, Chunder Sen visited England, and was the guest in 
part of our Unitarian churches and friends in that country. He 
left there, as upon English and American visitors at home, a deep 
impression. Of commanding person and presence, with a face 
indicating both great power and sweetness; dignified, eloquent, 
independent in speech,—he won at once the admiration and in- 
tellectual respect of those who heard him speak and the lifelong 
interest and affection of those with whom he sojourned. Nor is 
it difficult for us who have read his impassioned and masterly 
sermons and addresses, and listened to the broad and clear while 
yet fervid expositions of his disciple and relative, Mr. Mozoom- 
dar, to understand the secret of his influence and leadership, 
and we share the deep sorrow which all intelligent theists in 
India must feel in his untimely death. 


THE ENFORCEMENT OF THE TEMPERANCE LAWS. 


The movement in favor of temperance which asks for the 
enforcement of the existing laws upon the subject seems to com- 
mand the sympathy of a large number of persons who hitherto 
have not been regarded as very strenuous supporters of the 
cause ; but the increasing sentiment in society against the evils 
of intemperance has made it necessary or at least respectable 
for those who have been indifferent to take some steps toward 
joining the popular will, while the earnest adherents of the 
cause from the beginning welcome any measures or recruits 
which promise help. It is a good thing to see this new interest 
springing up, because a vigorous effort to enforce the existing 
laws means as well that, if these laws are not sufficient, then 
those which are must be enacted and supported. It may be 
enough to-day to ask only for the execution of the laws: to- 
morrow, some other laws may be necessary. 

It is quite sure that a determined enforcement of the laws 
would very soon correct a large proportion of the evils of intem- 
perance, perhaps quite as large as some claim,— the closing of sixty 
per cent, of the rum-shops jn the Commonwealth; and this would 
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be followed, if not by an equal percentage, certainly by a great 
decrease of the dangers and crimes which come from this easy 
access to intoxicating drinks. If one reads all the statutes framed 
for regulating the sale of alcoholic liquors, and nominally in force 
at the present time, they surely seem to cover every point; and 
yet one not trained in the study of the law can hardly fail to have 
a secret reflection that many of them in their intricacy, and with 
their numerous provisions, have been framed with the very pur- 
pose of making their execution difficult, if not impossible. And 
this, certainly, is what every one finds who makes the attempt. 
The constant surprise to one who reads all these enactments is 
that, with the crying evils daily before our sight which they are 
intended to lessen, and with the officers whose sworn duty it is 
to see that they are executed, such utter neglect is permitted. 
To one less carefully trained in the mysteries of the laws, it 
would appear like simple perjury, from the highest officer of the 
State down, thus to take oath that all the laws of the Com- 
monwealth or the city shall be executed, and then be entirely 
indifferent to a whole class relating to an evil which causes an 
immense proportion of all the crimes, distress, poverty, and igno- 
rance of the State. The enactment of a law is supposed to carry 
with it the provisions for its enforcement. It has no such power 
in itself, and legislators are not so stupid as to overlook this point. 
Yet we deem the methods provided for bringing the breakers of 
the law to justice altogether insufficient. This waiting for com- 
plaints from persons whom the legislators knew in the beginning 
would not make them is only playing into the already powerful 
hands of the supporters of the evil. If a murder is committed, 
there is no such complication nor delay; if a fire breaks out, 
there is no waiting for information, but ready means for sum- 
moning the department to a hundred false alarms rather than to 
neglect one actual fire; if an enemy is approaching, there are 
means of arousing a whole city or State to resistance. Are not 
the evils of intemperance, going up in pleading tones from a 
whole land, a complaint? Are not the instances of intoxicated 
men in streets a complaint? Are not the poverty and sufferings 
of unnumbered homes a complaint? Has not the alarm bell 
been tolling in piteous tones for generations? And what a mock- 
ery upon the whole system of legislation is it that meeting after 
meeting must be held in this church or in that, in order to 


demand the execution of the laws, and that the friends of tem- 
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perance must be told by this and that officer that he must wait 
for some complaint to be made! Is it not simply the pretence of 
those who are determined not to execute the laws they have sol- 
emnly sworn to enforce? And is not every official who fails to 
use every effort to have them enforced a daily perjurer before 
the community? Many honorable law-makers, true friends of the 
temperance cause, find of course they are dealing with an evil 
far greater than they can fairly estimate, and confess themselves 
baffled before it; and one of the greatest difficulties is that the 
laws try to deal only with the open and visible results, while the 
secret causes are often nourished by the customs and fashions of 
those very persons who are so ready to demand the execution of 
the laws. 

There can be no question of the value and efficacy of well- 
directed laws; but it is necessary that they must not go very far 
beyond the general sentiment, or their very neglect reacts in 
favor of the evil they were intended to correct. And laws which 
cannot be enforced, which are not meant to be strictly enforced, 
laws which are really ridiculed, only serve to bring all legislation 
into contempt. It is for this reason we rejoice to see so many of 
the churches joining in this movement which asks “ only that the 
laws be executed.” It will help prove to the community the 
actual strength of the temperance sentiment, and it may show 
the necessity of an entire revision of the temperance legislation. 

The first question to settle is, shall the laws take license or 
prohibition for their aim? Shall they attempt to regulate or to 
banish the use of intoxicating drinks? Whatever the desire and 
determination of the philanthropist may be, we have to acknowl- 
edge the almost universal use of them throughout society; and 
we know the custom of ages is not to be done away with at once. 
So that, if the end is entire prohibition, or if fashion and physi- 
cians, if indifference toward or a real love for the use of intoxi- 
cating drinks, may forever retain them, the first practical step 
must be the restraint of the evil, gradually confining it within 
limits least injurious to society. We have long held that the 
best thing is for the State to follow the direction which nature 
points out, in bringing judgment severely home to the actual 
offenders. We are too ready in everything to lay the blame upon 
somebody else,— upon the manufacturer, upon the dealer, upon the 
customs of society; and we too constantly overlook the fact that 
the fault is our own, and the penalty must be ours. Let there be 
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restrictions and punishments of the most weighty character pos- 
sible upon those who make and those who sell ; but still we insist 
that the crime against the individual and society of drinking is so 
great that the person who actually becomes intoxicated, who so 
far forgets his manhood as to lose it in drink, should be punished 
most severely; and, for his own sake and for the safety of others, 
should be made to feel it is so serious a thing that he will not be 
likely to repeat it. Let the fine and the imprisonment be some- 
thing not easily paid or forgotten. Instead of this, we regard 
drunkenness as so trivial a matter that we laugh at it. We fine a 
man a few dollars, or sentence him for a few days or weeks, and 
soon it is all repeated. Something might be excused to the very 
young, but nothing to those who have sinned a second time. No 
matter how much friends or family or personal interests or repu- 
tation may suffer, the offence is serious; and seriously let it be 
answered for. We should be glad if every person of means were 
compelled to pay an enormous fine for being intoxicated, or com- 
pelled to work it out in hard, penitentiary toil. Nor should we 
be sorry to have every laboring man made to pay the heaviest 
costs, a sum which might deprive him and his family of many 
needed comforts; for we believe it would be kindness in the 
end, it would soon call him back to a sense of his wrong. The 
evil of intoxication is so common, partly because we have looked 
upon it as a thing so trifling. We have laughed at it and at its 
repetition, until the habit was all powerful, and utter ruin fol- 
lowed its strengthening hold. 

The laws should have more careful provisions for their enforce- 
ment. In the light of these ages of intemperance, we know it 
is not possible for members of a family, even where they suffer 
greatly, to take the steps which lead to the prosecution of the 
offenders, by whom their loved ones have been led into ruin. 
They are rather tempted to shield them, even to their own de- 
struction; and it must remain with those who know how 
destructive the habit is to see that public officers, personally 
disinterested, but put there for the peace and welfare of society, 
watch keenly the infringement of the laws, and bring the guilty 
to punishment. 

There is, however, a more serious matter still which prevents 
the execution of the iaws. It is the power of fashionable life. 
It is easy enough to talk about the evils of intemperance among 
the poor and the low, and to talk about enforcing the laws so far 
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as they are the guilty ones; but, with the exception of some 
mere material interests of the grossest character, the poor are 
not the sufferers, are not demoralized by drinking habits as much 
as those in the higher ranks of society. They are not nearly as 
responsible, and they ought not to be as severely judged and 
punished. Are those who talk about enforcing the laws ready 
to enforce that higher and more powerful law of fashion which 
the poor are ever imitating? Are you going to punish the poorer 
classes, while you have your wines and liquors at your parties 
and your family table, just as you will? The way to “help the 
poor” against intemperance is by no fine talk about sympathy 
or relief, or the enforcement of the laws; but are you ready to 
give up your social habits, the fashion of using wine at your own 
table? If not, all other pleas or laws will prove unavailing. Let 
the laws be executed by all means, and to the uttermost. Let 
wiser and more efficacious ones be passed and enforced, but let 
us remember that our own example will be the only final cure ; 
and, especially, the example of having what is called fashionable, 
cultivated life on the side of temperance. 


ARNOLD AND EMERSON. 


The independence of Mr. Arnold’s criticism of Emerson is 
worthy of all praise, whether we agree with it entirely or not. It 
is his view of Emerson’s literary work, and given without reserva- 
tion in the midst of his admirers. This is always a bold thing to 
do, simply because most of us do not stop for a keen literary 
analysis of writings we have come to live by; and we can ill bear 
a word which seems to disparage them. It must be said, however, 
that a critic who, notwithstanding his sharp thrusts, still puts his 
author among such men as Aurelius, cannot be charged with a 
light estimate of that author’s character or genius. Indeed, we 
regard Mr. Arnold’s independence as of far more merit than that 
praise of Emerson which appears merely to fall in with the trib- 
utes without any careful or wise literary judgment now every- 
where being paid to one of the greatest writers and sweetest 
characters this young nation has produced. It is not very long 
since these very persons who cannot tolerate Mr. Arnold’s criti- 
cisms were themselves unable to find any merit whatever in 
Emerson. He was a heretic, openly denounced on every hand, 
un.l even by those who from their liberal views would naturally 
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have been expected to give him and his writings a hospitable 
reception. No one thought then of judging them by their real 
merits: they merely joined the popular prejudice against him. 
His style was ridiculed, and the substance even more abundantly 
denounced. No sense was to be found beneath his ill-arranged 
words. And this from the very persons who, when Emerson had 
won his way to a world-wide respect, found his language the 
most beautiful, and every sentence laden with condensed truth. 
Even at the university where we ought to look for an estimate 
of literary work upon its own merits without regard to present 
praise or censure, there was no word but of opposition or con- 
demnation for Emerson, only an attempt to keep him from being 
heard in the halls which afterwards opened to him such a wel- 
come. This only shows how difficult it is for persons to be inde- 
pendent in their judgment, to be above the popular clamor of 
approval or disapproval, to catch the truth and spirit of a man 
who is somewhat in advance of his time. In reality, the scholars 
and clergy of that day who saw no good in Emerson only fol- 
lowed the judgment of the crowd; and the same may be truly 
said of those who now cannot let Mr. Arnold have a word of his 
own impartial criticism in a purely literary vein, without calling 
him to account. We thank Mr. Arnold for his independence. 
Time may not justify all his criticisms, but here is a man who 
has made literature his careful study. In the light of that study, 
he comes among us, and says just what he thinks of one of our 
greatest writers; and that, too, when after years of bitter censure 
and ridicule he had grown almost to be an idol with us, and 
when death had but recently revealed to us more fully our loss 
and his worth. And for that one ought to be thanked and hon- 
ored, and his method and independence followed. 
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THINGS AT HOME AND ABROAD. 


BOOKS. 


Mr. Schermerhorn’s Sacred Scriptures of the World.— This 
handsome volume, published by G. P. Putnam’s Sons, from 
a pressure of other work has lain too long unnoticed on the 
editors’ book-table. Its very size and comprehensiveness have 
allowed smaller books to come earlier into notice. 

It is evidently a labor of love on the part of the compiler, and 
certainly honorable to his industry and enthusiasm. His task is 
somewhat of an ungracious one, because we are all attached to 
our old Bible. A good part of the Christian world think it is pro- 
fanity to touch it in any way of improvement as a collection; and 
this new book is, moreover, too large for popular use. It is not, 
however, too bulky for public uses, as the dignity of the pulpit 
requires a good-sized volume and large type. Here is where Mr. 
Schermerhorn hopes that his compilation will be convenient, and 
we see no reason why it should not be useful to a minister. We 
hope that the old Bible, as a venerable and precious book, will 
never be displaced in our churches. It is always easy to leave 
aside its imperfections and choose its beauties; but, for those 
ministers who wish to give variety in their service, we think this 
book will be found convenient. 

Mr. Schermerhorn appears to estimate the Hebrew and Chris- 
tian sacred writings above all the others, for he gives the larger 
part of the volume to these selections. We shall not attempt 
any criticisms upon the rendering of the passages in the transla- 
tions given, partly because we are not competent, and partly 
because the textual accuracy, however interesting to the scholar, 
has little to do with the value of devotional services. As far as 
our own taste is concerned, we should say that these selections 
are made with good judgment and appreciative feeling. We 
shall forbear to enter upon any discussion of the theories which 
the writer puts forth in notes touching the resurrection, ascen- 
sion, etc., because these notes take up little room, and do not 
necessarily interfere much with the selections, or obtrude them- 
selves upon the reader. The compiler’s aim is evidently not so 
much to provoke controversy as to collect mainly from these 
religious and historical books what chiefly recommends itself, 
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and has endeared itself to the heart of Christendom. The Per- 
sian Scriptures come next. Some of them are fine. They are 
not very ancient. We see from the allusions to Mecca, the 
“ Prophet,” etc., that they are under the reflex influence of Chris- 
tianity through Mohammedantsm. The Hindu Scriptures do not 
appear to be much more ancient, as allusion in them is made to 
pilgrimages to the Holy City, and their general air is modern ; 
that is, we should say they were written five or six hundred 
years after Christ. They are, however, noble and broad in spirit, 
and superior to the fragmentary Vedic utterances in positive 
religious belief. 

The Buddhist selections seem more ancient. Some of them 
evince a very high and delicate conception of immortality and 
true religion. As, for instance, these passages :— 


As kindred, friends, and dear ones salute him who hath travelled far 
and returned home safe, so will good deeds welcome him who goes from 
this world and enters another. 

Never will I seek or receive private individual salvation; never will 
I enter into final peace alone: but forever and ever, and everywhere, I 
will live and strive for universal redemption of every creature through- 
out all the world. 


The Chinese aphorisms are sententious, as we usually find them. 
We have next the Grecian and Roman selections, being extracts 
from Plato, Plutarch, Epictetus; and, then, the book closes with 
a few quotations from the Arabic. 

The volume contains a series of prefaces and explanations, 
which, although interesting to the scholar, are likely to excite the 
crude thinker, turn him away from his devotional frame, and 
perhaps frighten him from the book. So also we should say of 
the notes affixed to the chapters here and there that, although 
the compiler has inserted them from good motives,— that is, in 
order to account for what he has left out of or retained in the 
New Testament narratives,— he is really under no obligations to 
explain, as his book only professes to be selections; and he has 
therefore a right to reject or insert what he pleases. 

As we understand, this book has been prepared for devotional 
purposes and edification. Whatever, therefore, has a tendency to 
over-stimulate the speculative faculties mars the fine harmony of 
spirit with which all Christian believers and free religionists might 
read these contributions from the religious mind of the world. 
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We have found pleasure in the book, and think it will meet 
the wants of many persons. We, as a Church, are indebted to 
the compiler for the zeal and perseverance with which he has 
carried out his work. 

Mr. E. F. Hayward’s Patrice: Her Love and Work. This 
poem, published by Cupples, Upham & Co., is the story in verse 
of a man who passed through painful scenes of love, disappoint- 
ment, jealousy, and failure in life, and at last found his good 
angel who redeemed him. We cannot say that the tale fixes 
itself upon our attention. If it were told in a sensational 
newspaper, with all the usual accompaniments, it might arouse 
the young reader; but it is not original, and it is the production 
of a refined and cultivated writer, who tones down his despair- 
ing scenes to careful verse. Moreover, the leading character is 
somewhat morbid and unnatural, and the lines are often in their 
construction involved and obscure. 

Having said this much in criticism, we will now add that the 
poem seems to us to show a mind of fine culture, good command 
of language, and rhythmic power. The writer never has a rough 
line, never a common one. At the same time, he is not stilted in 
his style, but talking of plain things. His thought is simple, 
poetic, and true; but his construction is often, as we have said 
before, blind, and involved by the misplacement of words,—a 
fault which we have to pardon in Milton or Browning, but do 
not however like even in them. 

Mr. Hayward’s language is always elevated, and he has many 
lines in his poem quite perfect in their flow and thought. Some 
sustained passages have real grace and beauty. Here is a 
passage —_— 

“ Patrice kept evening quiet when he came, 
Cooling the fever of the day’s unrest 
With wise and tender words; and even urged, 
When effort pressed his mind too heavily, 
The yielding of his quest. ‘To worthy man, 
Worth is not long denied; and work will come.’ 


‘See,’ she said, 
‘ How all things work him good who loves the good! 
And man is beggared, so he wil! not sport 
Or work as bees and blackbirds in the sun.’” 
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If the author should become conscious of this fault of ob- 
scurity in style, and should select cheerful moral or natural 
scenes without passion or gloom, we see nothing to prevent his 
rising to a fine position as a poet, who may sing the cares of 
men away or prompt them to more noble living. 


NEW MEMOIRS. 


An interesting book has appeared this autumn in London, called 
Memoirs of Seventy Years, by one of a Literary Family, edited 
by Mrs. Herbert Martin. Mrs. Martin is a charming story-writer, 
who prepares with care these reminiscences of her venerable 
mother, Mrs. Philip Le Breton, of Hampstead, who was the 
grand-daughter of Dr. Aikin and grand-niece of Mrs. Barbauld. 
She was the editor of Dr. Channing’s correspondence with Lucy 
Aikin, and also wrote the Life of Mrs. Barbauld. We shall hope 
to see a reprint of the book in this country. 


SERMONS. 


The little volume published in London, called Sermons of 
Sympathy, sent us by Mr. Hopps, is a choice one. The sermons 
are short, simple, earnest, and affecting. We like the first ser- 
mon on “I will fear no evil, for thou art with me,” and also the 
one called “ A Brother’s Resurrection.” But it would be hard to 
choose from them, as they all come directly to the soul in its 
best moods, and lift it to higher levels. The book contains a 
portrait of Mr. Hopps, which his friends on this side the water 
will be glad to recognize. 


The Autobiography of Anthony Trollope we should judge to 
be a very interesting book from the notices that have appeared. 
There is such an intense realism and want of grace about some 
of the revelations of his youth that few persons would care to 
publish them ; as, for instance, when Mr. Trollope flogs a boy at 
school till he has to “go home to get cured,” and wears “ dirty 
clothes” through his boyhood in his gloomy home. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


We give below some extracts from an informal letter written 
to us by a lady in Ithaca, whose son is a professor in the uni- 


versity. She has not long been there, and these are some of 
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her first impressions of Unitarian work in that community, 
She will pardon us, we trust, for quoting from a private letter: — 


I know but little about this Unitarian church in Ithaca. I have a 
friend who has been here from the beginning, and who was one of its 
first movers. At the time, or rather before Dr. Stebbins was sent here, 
she and another devoted Unitarian lady went to a conference at Canas- 
tota on purpose to meet your husband, then at the head of the Associa- 
tion, and lay the case before him, having all faith in his power to 
appreciate and help. They were not disappointed. He heard and 
understood the situation. Dr. Stebbins was sent. You know, I pre- 
sume, what he did, what good success he had... . Your husband's “ mem- 
ory is kept green” by all those who met him, or who reaped the fruit of 
what he sowed in the choice of the man whom he sent. ... 

There are a few earnest Jaymen, but you could count them up on your 
fingers, who are interested and devoted. Some of these —and I have in 
my mind now two families — were not educated Unitarians, but Quakers. 
They are most excellent people,— one of the men a professor, the other 
a doctor from Lynn, Mass. They do all they can. A few others help, 
but it is somewhat up-hill work....In short there is a great dearth of 
material here. 

On the hill — that is, among the university people — there are three or 
four professors who themselves go to the Unitarian church in winter. 
They have seats there, and help what they feel they can. But professors 
here are not rich, their salaries are not large; and living pretty much 
exhausts their incomes. Besides, it is too far for their families to walk, 
and the way is a hard one at best,— a descent of some three hundred and 
fifty or four hundred feet, the distance a mile, or nearly that. When it 
is snowy or icy, it is not safe for women to venture; and there is no 
public conveyance on Sundays. 

Last Sunday, for instance, 1 had planned to go down. I thought by 
walking in the middle of the street, avoiding the slippery sidewalks, | 
could get on comfortably. But, while we were at breakfast, it began to 
snow. Over this light snow, with ice more or less underneath, I did not 
dare to venture. So I spent the hour at home reading a little volume of 
Fénelon. .. . It is good for us to meet together to have prayer and sing- 
ing and all the rest. But, if this cannot be, then we must do the best 
thing which does lie in our power. ... 

There are at this season, down at the church, vespers once a month, 
which I would like to attend, and lectures other nights; but even 
greater hindrances are here. It is in the evening, and our way is not all 
of it well lighted. We are on the Campus now, in our new house, and 
farther away than we have been before. ... 

In the chapel near by is held an Episcopal service, conducted by one 
of the professors. Occasionally, we go in there. If they would not 
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spoil the service by their fast reading, lapping one part over the other 
till all the devotional element is taken out of it, I should go oftener. The 
officiating professor I like very much,— Prof. Babcock; and his wife is 
a most charming and excellent woman, herself the daughter of an Epis- 
copalian clergyman. ... Then, we belong there,— at the chapel, I mean. It 
is our pleasure to be there. We all know each other, or we are familiar 
with each other’s faces,—students and all,—even if we do not know 
names. The chapel was built for us all. Good preaching is furnished us 
there, and it is home. Can you not see how it all is? The church in 
the town is a pretty, homelike one. I like it when I am there, but not 
the going. And I do not know the people, save the few I have men- 
tioned, as I do those of the chapel. Certainly, it is the natural and right 
thing, it seems to me, to go there, when there is service. If we could 
only get down the hill comfortably, . . . I should like to go. 

Mr. Allen writes good sermons. The last one I heard —the last or 
last but one in December — was most excellent. . .. He is a pleasant man 
to meet socially, and we know that he is a scholarly man, a fine scholar. 
..-In my call on a Unitarian professor’s family, we talked of the 
church. They think in the winter quite a good many students go to 
the Unitarian church, and get good there. One told them the other day 
how much help he had had from Mr. Allen. They, the young people, 
are the ones most needing help, or at least who can do most good with 
it....Imet Mr. Allen at the lecture I attended, and had a pleasant 
talk with him....[ wish his wife and family were with him. All who 
met her were charmed. I was sick then, and did not see her at all. 
The people all like him personally, [ think.... But they want him to 
live down in the town, and to belong to them and not to the bill. 

I have thus thrown together all I know or hear. But I wish you your- 
self could come out and judge for yourself. A woman sees quicker than 
most men do how such a thing stands. ... Cannot you come out by and 
by, after the pleasant weather comes? I wish you could. I hope I have 
not overwearied you. 


GLEANINGS., 


The editor of the new Agnostic Manual appears to have got 
into trouble with Prof. Huxley. He, the editor, had sold a whole 
edition of the Manual on account of a letter of the professor's 
which he had inserted, with the promise of him as a contributor. 
Prof. Huxley, as the papers say, now fixes upon the aforesaid 
editor “a vacant stare,” and declares that he was not authorized 
to use his name in the periodical. 

“The bitter cry of outcast London” echoed by our liberal 
orthodox exchange, the Christian World, has reached all classes ; 
and we are glad to see that our earnest friend and co-worker, the 
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Rev. Robert Spears of London, has held two meetings of poor 
working people, one of men, the other of women, in his chapel, to 
hear what the people have to say themselves of their condition. 

The bill which has passed through both houses of legislature in 
France for the establishment of secondary schools for girls, at the 
cost of the State, is causing great trepidation among the conserv- 
ative lords of creation, who fear it is going to “endanger the best 
life of the nation”; but M. Paul Janet, of the Institute of France, 
has written an able article in the Revue des Deux Mondes, de- 
fending the bill. The Cardinal of Hohenlohe, it is said, has 
broken with the Holy See at Rome, and gone over to M. Dél- 
linger at Munich. This is an important event for Germany and 
the liberal Catholics. 

Our friend Mr. John Page Hopps seems to have got into hot 
water with the Baptists. He attended their conference at 
Leicester, or rather the mayor’s reception, and spoke a few 
words. The Baptists are down upon him now, and upon each 
other for it, headed by no less a person than Mr. Spurgeon. A 
man who denies the Deity of Jesus ought not, in their opinion, 
to be admitted to a Baptist reception, much less to speak. The 
Christian World quotes the Christian Life as saying that this 
very union at its last gathering opened with the hymn by a 
Unitarian, beginning, 

“Lord of all being, throned afar,” 


written by Oliver Wendell Holmes. The World comments 
upon Mr. Hopps’ great Sunday afternoon meeting for working 
people and the two thousand persons present, saying that these 
meetings gave “evident delight to multitudes of struggling peo- 
ple, who seem to find in them the simplicity, reasonableness, and 
hopefulness that they need.” 


JAMES MARTINEAU. 


It makes us rather sad to read Mr. Martineau’s letter to the 
Provincial Assembly the past autumn, declining to attend the 
meeting in Manchester, in response to a cordial invitation on the 
part of the Assembly. We do not like to think that Mr. Mar- 
tineau is growing old. We know his spirit is young, but the 
tabernacle cannot always be with us; and we fear the long-cher- 
ished wish of our people to see him in this country will not be 
gratified, His letter is sweet and touching, yet grave with the 
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thought that he “must work the work of Him that sent him 
while it is day.” We quote a little from this beautiful letter: — 


The cup is already too full. Did your expressions of confidence and 
affection not so deeply move me, did I not know that the occasion would 
overwhelm me by intensity of interest, I should, perhaps, have courage 
to stand before you and say my parting word. 

But, believe me, it is impossible. Though old age deals very gently 
with me, neither visiting me with bodily infirmity nor sensibly affecting 
my quiet work in the study and the lecture room, it has relaxed the one 
steadfast nerve of self-demand, and leaves me helpless on the waves of 
any deep excitement. Hence, I have no longer a right to accept a post 
of exceptional exposure and honorable trust, but must be content, like 
many a veteran before me, to perform some garrison duty among the 
unseen defenders of the citadel of God. 


Here is what he says about finishing his work :— 


Moreover, through my eager interest in the studies assigned to me 
and my desire to keep pace with their continual growth, I have too long 
shrunk from gathering up the fruits of past years, and throwing into 
final form such parts of my lifework as may be allowed to survive me. 
Now that I am at length deeply engaged in this task, it becomes evident 
that, without absolute concentration upon it, I cannot hope to save it 
from dying with me. Whether, in that case, it would be dismissed, no 
one can feel more doubt than I. But, as it is my only apology for hav- 
ing lived, you will not wonder that I feel bound to consecrate to it the 
eventide of my years, and to guard it from even the most winning of 
diverting appeals. 


This assembly of Presbyterian and Unitarian ministers and 
congregations of Lancashire and Cheshire presented their invita- 
tion in a form which Mr. Martineau says is a “marvel of the 
illuminator’s and copyist’s art,—a volume of autographs which 
will be for himself and his children one of the most sacred me- 
morials of his life.” 

Marrua P. Lowe. 
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REVIEW OF CURRENT LITERATURE. 


The Doctrine of Sacred Scripture. A Critical, Historical, and 
Dogmatic Inquiry into the Origin and Nature of the Old and 
New Testaments. By George I. Ladd, D.D., Professor of 
Mental and Moral Philosophy in Yale College. In two vol- 
umes. pp. 761 and 765. New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. 1883. 

Prof. Ladd’s bulky volumes on The Doctrine of Sacred 
Scripture are a monument of careful and prolonged research 
and of free and reverent thought. For years, he has been accu- 
mulating the materials for this undertaking and elaborating his 
own views. He has brought to the work a broad and accurate 
scholarship and a judicial mind. A work thus prepared demands 
co-operation on the part of the reader. Prof. Ladd recognizes 
this. . “Let him,” he says, “ who wishes to escape the pain and 
peril of weighing difficulties, or of making adjustments between 
the results of criticism and the claims of Christian truth, not 
enter upon the subsequent examination. He will surely pass 
through its entire course with the same unconquerable prejudice 
with which he begins, or else quickly turn back in weariness and 
disgust. There are no softly cushioned vehicles to bear him 
along the path.” This caution, which is placed near the begin- 
ning of one of the special discussions of the work, may apply to 
the whole. If it is to be read carefully, it must be by those who 
are willing to make a study of the theme of which it treats. 

To those not familiar with the liberality of much of the recent 
so-called orthodox thought, perhaps even to many who are famil- 
iar with some phases of this, the book will be a surprise. No 
difficulties are dodged. There is no attempt to reconcile the 
irreconcilable, or to conceal the errors and contradictions which 
criticism may discover in the Bible. Ingersoll himself could not 
be more free in his treatment of these. It would be too much 
to say that the existence of such elements is admitted by Prof. 
Ladd. This would imply some unwillingness to admit them, 
some feeling that they are imperfections, against which his de- 
fence of the Bible has to contend. He simply takes them as 
they are, recognizing in them the materials with which he has to 
deal. What we are accustomed to hear presented in a spirit of 
mockery, or else smoothed over by a timid reverence, he brings 
forward simply and naturally. It is the Bible that he is study- 
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ing, and these are parts of the Bible. They show its nature. 
They are not imperfections: they are characteristics. His rev- 
erence for the Bible is too great to lead him to subject any part 
of it to a strain. He has no theory of inspiration that would 
lead him to desire to do this. His method is thus inductive and 
scientific. 

Certain postulates are indeed made. The chief of these are: 
“the reality of a self-revelation of God in redemption. This 
involves the possibility and the actuality of miracles, and of 
inspiration as prophecy,— the subjective miracle” ; “ the infallible 
authority of Jesus Christ upon matters included in the doctrine 
of salvation”; and “the reality of those truths which underlie 
the persistent thoughts and feclings of the religious conscious- 
ness.” The right of making such postulates must be freely 
granted. Every writer upon every theme takes something as 
given. This is the same as to say that any author may write for 
such special class of readers as he may prefer. Every author 
must have some such class of readers in his mind. This work 
is of course specially designed for those who agree with the 
author in regard to the postulates that have been named. This 
fact does not, however, take from its value, so far as those are 
concerned who do not accept these postulates. They will be 
found, I\sthink, in no case to interfere with the free and candid 
use of materials. They indeed add to the value of the work 
considered in its general relations. They show the author to be 
in accord with the general belief of the Church which he repre- 
sents, and thus give a special value to the large treatment which 
his theme receives at his hands. It shows that we have here 
indications of a movement within the Orthodox Church, at once 
free and conservative. 

The historic spirit with which the contents of the Bible are 
treated may be shown by one or two examples. Prof. Ladd 
has no sympathy with those who would force the statements 
made in it into accord with the results of science. He says: 
“The view which the Bible takes of nature is the view of men 
who were relatively lacking in exact knowledge of phenomena, 
devoid of scientific conceptions, and without scientific means of 
acquiring this knowledge or these conceptions. The writers of 
Scripture could then be kept from manifold erroneous impres- 
sions upon such matters only in a supernatural way. Were 
they so kept? So far as the answer to this question depends 
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upon the assumptions of faith, we have no right to say that they 
were. So far as it depends upon historic probabilities, we have 
every reason to believe that they were not. So far as it depends 
upon the facts,—and to the facts an ultimate appeal must be 
taken,— we have abundant reason to assert that they were not.” 
No attempt is made to defend even the ethical character of 
much that the Bible contains. The Psalms are said to show in 
places a vindictive character,and to bear other marks of moral 
and religious imperfection. 

In face of all this, it may be asked,“ What becomes of the 
claim that is made for the Bible, that it contains a special rev- 
elation from God?” This claim Prof. Ladd defends. He jus- 
tifies it, however, by facts rather than theory. He follows here 
also the inductive method. The special character of the revela- 
tion in the Bible as compared with the general revelation of God 
by himself he finds in the fact that it is “God’s communication 
of himself to man in the historic process of redemption.” The 
distinctive element of the Bible is then considered to be the reve- 
lation “by which God has made himself known as the Redeemer 
of man in history.” This suggests the view which is taken of 
inspiration. The inspiration was primarily of the community 
of which the Biblical writers were members. The inspiration of 
these writers was only the manifestation in a higher degree 
of the inspiration which was common to the great body of be- 
lievers. The special nature of the inspiration of the Bible is 
marked by the special character of the revelation that it contains. 
This I may illustrate by the view that would make all human 
achievement the results of that inspiration that giveth to men 
understanding. Should we say that the inspiration of Shakspere 
and that of Newton were different merely, if at all, in degree, 
or not rather that they were different in kind? It would seem 
to be in some such sense as this that the inspiration of the Bib- 
lical writers is claimed to be specifically distinct from that found 
elsewhere. 

In his treatment of the contents of the Bible, Prof. Ladd 
appeals to the example of Jesus. Jesus recognizes two elements 
in the Old Testament, the one transient and the other perma- 
nent. Prof. Ladd seeks to distinguish in the Scriptures that 
which is permanent from that which is transient. The perma- 
nent is found in that which pertains to the doctrine of redemp- 
tion. The Jewish people, taken just as they were, were educated 
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slowly to become the medium of the revelation of the redeeming 
work of God. The elaboration of this view in the work before 
us may make it clear how the freedom of treatment of the Script- 
ure narrative adopted by Robertson Smith or others may be 
consistent with their Orthodoxy. 

In this notice, 1 have endeavored to present merely the atti- 
tude of Prof. Ladd toward the questions which he discusses and 
the nature of the results reached by him. The measurement 
of the character of the inspiration of the Bible by the nature of 
the revelation contained in it must be accepted as the only true 
one. In proportion as we regard the truth contained in the 
Bible to be of a general religious nature, and the true end of the 
writings contained in it to be the religious development of man, 
apart from any special scheme of salvation, will our view of the 
nature of its inspiration vary from that maintained by him. 

It should be added that the history of the doctrine of inspira- 
tion forms an important element of the work. Perhaps no part 
of the undertaking demanded more painstaking research, and 
perhaps no part of it will contribute more than this toward mak- 
ing the results reached by Prof. Ladd acceptable to those for 
whom he specially writes. c. c. E. 


I) Evolution Religieuse contemporaine chez les Anglais, les 
Américains, et les Hindous. Par le Comte Goblet D’Alviella, 
membre de la Chambre des Représentants de Belgique. 
Paris, New York, Lausanne, Bruxelles, Londres, La Haye. 
1882. [ The Religious Evolution contemporaneous among the 
English, the Americans, and the Hindus. By Count Goblet 
D’Alviella, member of the Belgic Chamber of Deputies.] pp. 


xix, 434. 

In his Introduction, the author says, “Though not connected 
with any church, but in sympathy with every one, whether 
within or without ecclesiastical organizations, who seeks to un- 
fold the religion of reason, or rational religion, I have devoted 
myself for many years to following the different endeavors made 
among the English, the Americans, and the Hindus, to resolve 
what Mr. John Tyndall calls ‘the most important problem of 
modern times.’ The result of these researches I here offer 
to the public.” He further says: “This work is not a book of 
propagandism. I have not the remotest thought of recruiting 
adherents either to the one or the other of the systems which 


I attempt to expound; nor do I pretend to offer, on my part, 
12 
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a new solution of the problem. My only aim is to furnish some 
materials for the history of religious rationalism in the second 
part of the nineteenth century. Therefore, I give myself wholly 
to the collection of facts and a description of documents, main- 
taining my appreciation of them on the ground of general 
criticism.” 

The Count divides his work into three parts, as the title-page 
indicates. The first part treats of le libre-examen (free inquiry) 
in England, and is comprised in six chapters. Of this part, he 
says, “I have thought it necessary to begin the first part of this 
volume by a glance at the progress which free inquiry has made 
among the English since the reign of Henry VIII.: by seeing 
how the present has evolved from the past, we shall be better 
able to discover how the future will evolve from the present.” 
He then discusses the movement of opinions in the different 
denominations, from the Established Church through all the dis- 
sentients within and without nominal Christianity,— orthodox, 
Unitarian, rationalists, and secularists. His exposition of the 
various opinions of these sects and fragments of sects is clear 
and candid. 

The second part is devoted principally to the United States, 
and is divided into four chapters. He follows the course of 
free inquiry, from the ancient Puritan Orthodoxy, through all its 
phases of Arminianism, Unitarianism, and Transcendentalism, to 
secularism and agnosticism and blank atheism. This is the part 
which will interest our readers most deeply. Channing, Parker, 
Emerson, Frothingham, Abbot, Potter, Savage, Fiske, Schermer- 
horn, Gannett, are all criticised, and, for the most part, very fairly. 
The Unitarian National Conference and the American Unita- 
rian Association, the Concord School of Philosophy, etc., are 
treated with a commendable degree of accuracy. The Count 
does not understand that some of the most extreme of the men 
calling themselves Unitarians came out of Orthodoxy with so 
violent a saltation that they passed clean over Unitarianism into 
the outer darkness of agnosticism or pantheism or atheism, and 
are now involving both into the light and the truth. 

“The third part has for its object to show how the contact 
of European culture has produced in India, on the one hand, the 
dissolution of the old paganisms, and, on the other hand, the 
formation of an eclectic Theism, due to a union of the religious 
progress made among the two races.” Of course, the Brahmo 
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Somaj is carefully discussed; and its principal founders and sup- 
porters, Rammohun Roy, Nath Tagore, Keshub Chunder Sen, 
and Protap Chunder Mozoomdar, are worthily and largely com- 
mended. The Count thinks the Christian missionaries hope 
against hope, when the poor success they have had is understood ; 
and he quotes the opinion of the English bishops in India in 
their united letter of May, 1874, to the English clergy: “There 
is nothing,” they say, “ which confirms the opinion that the heart 
of the people has been largely touched or their conscience seri- 
ously affected. There has not been any progress made in the 
direction of the Christian faith. There has been rather a state 
of stagnation.” 

The Count thinks that, as the missionaries become more thor- 
oughly acquainted with the religions which they are attempting 
to uproot, the more they will accept many of the principles 
which they contain, and modify their present methods of instruc- 
tion; and he maintains that “the only point by which Chris- 
tianity can impress itself upon the Hindus is its moral and 
humane side. Now, Christianity reduced to this element is rep- 
resented fully only by the modern Unitarians; that is to say, by 
Brahminism under an English name.” 

The résumé and conclusion of the work is written with a fer- 
vid spirit. We wish we had room to give it a full translation. 
There is no space for even an outline. “If any one should 
inquire what modern criticism has not been able to shake in the 
domain of the super-sensible,” says the Count, “he would find 
little besides these four axioms : — 

“1. The positive existence of a transcendent Reality, which 
reveals itself in the consciousness, but which surpasses all 
definition. 

“2. Our constant state of dependence upon this Reality in 
which we live and move and are. 

“3. The certainty that it manifests its action by fixed and gen- 
eral laws. 

“4. A bond of some sort between this action and the tendency 
which bears us on to act well.” 

There are a few errors respecting the evolution and results of 
Unitarianism in the United States, but not of sufficient impor- 
tance to detract from the general accuracy of the writer. The 
work is an important popular contribution to the history of 
religious evolution. s, 
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Poems by Jones Very. With an Introductory Memoir by 
William P. Andrews. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 1883. 
A few exquisite bits of devout poetry in Unitarian hymn- 

books are all that the world for the most part knows of the 

singular genius and lofty, spiritual insight of the author of this 
little volume, whose poems published almost a half century ago 
have long been out of print. The friends of Mr. Very have done 
well, now after his death, to give them to the world anew, to- 
gether with some account of their production, and of this author’s 
uneventful but profoundly interesting course. It showed the 
permanence of the mystic type, the appearance in the New Eng- 
land of this century, and amid the rationalist airs of Harvard, 
of this rapt, medizval pietist, this ideal Greek tutor who walked 
and talked with his pupils in high, spiritual converse, and was sv 
earnest for their religious life that he returned their corrected 
college exercises with devout sonnets written on the backs. The 
failure of his health which followed, and perhaps in part occa- 
sioned his intense mental exaltation, narrowed and sequestered 
a career which, in other times and with a larger endowment of 
active will and practical force in these, would have been phenom- 
enal, perhaps, as that of Madam Guion or of Chunder Sen. The 
tenderness and forbearance of his friends doubtless prevented his 
mind from falling into permanent insanity; but the too intense 
flame of his inspiration was early burned out, though the primal 
ideal and conviction seem to have remained to the end, as did the 
tender devoutness of his spirit. And, even as to those few pro- 
ductive years, whatever may be said of the man, the poet cannot 
be denied; and the piety is calm and sane, though too solitary 
and intense for wide discipleship or perhaps appreciation. Of its 
genuineness and the rare beauty of some of its manifestations, 
and of the character and life it dominated, there can be no ques- 
tion. Solitary and absorbed, and thoroughly dissatisfied with the 
conventional standards and ends of society, Jones Very was as 
true to his peculiar religious insight as Thoreau to his gospel of 
nature. Each was a partial and erratic development; and it was 
the benignant mission of the sounder and more universal genius 
of Emerson to recognize and further each by his sympathy and 
assistance, while he was taken captive by the idiosyncrasies of 
neither. Some of the most interesting portions of this memoir 
are citations from the contemporary records in which Mr. Emer- 


son relates his conversations with the poet, and his impressions 
of him, 
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Christian Charity in the Ancient Church. By Dr. Gerard Uhl- 
horn, Abbot of Loccum. ‘Translated from the German, with 
the author’s sanction. New York: Charles Scribner's Sons. 
1883. $2.50. 

In his earlier work on the Uonflict of Christianity and Heath- 
enism, Dr. Uhlhorn had already given the public in brief the 
results of his careful study of the new spirit of charity born into 
the world with the advent of Christianity; and our readers will 
remember the striking and luminous chapter in which those 
results are stated. That chapter is expanded into a volume in 
the work we have now before us, and its ampler statement and 
more copious illustrations and full citation of authorities are 
now for the first time made accessible in an English dress. The 
statement is clear and distinct, and, for the most part, wholly dis- 
passionate and fair. That the author writes with a strong sense 
of the contrast between the heathen world and the Christian 
leaven that came in to modify, and in important respects trans- 
form it, does not prevent him from making careful discrimina- 
tions, and giving his readers the shadows and exaggerations 
that mar the wonderful beauty of the picture of early Christian 
brotherhood and compassion. 

The book opens with a graphic historical picture of the con- 
dition of the Roman world in regard to the spirit of charity at 
the advent of Christianity, the wretched condition of poverty 
and dependence in “a world without love,"—a picture that 
recalls vividly, and justifies in this respect, the remarkable 
stanzas of Mr. Matthew Arnold in “Obermann, Once More ”:— 


* Stout was its arm, each thew and bone 
Seemed puissant and alive,— 
But ah! its heart, its heart was stone, 
And so it could not thrive.” 


Then follows a briefer statement of the development of charity 
under the Jewish law, which the author rightly regards as hold- 
ing the germs of that splendid outburst of humane sentiments 
and agencies that distinguished primitive Christianity, though 
lacking the later breadth and warmth. The quality of Christian 
love and its manifestations in Jesus and the apostolic Church 
are then sketched, and an outline given of what the student of 
the New Testament finds of fraternal co-operation, tender care 
of poverty and helplessness, and the growth and work of the 
missionary spirit and the life of the communities it organized. 
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The second part traces the growth and administration of this 
spirit of Christian charity through the period of conflict with 
the dominant heathenism, and the third portrays its working 
and various organization after its nominal though still partial 
triumph. The relations of the Church to industry; its methods 
of organized relief; its teaching as to wealth, dress, marriage, 
slavery, alms, sanctuary; the spirit in which it founded asylums, 
hospitals, schools, monasteries,— all are here exhibited; and the 
large degree in which the Church, under its great bishops, became 
a refuge for the oppressed of all classes in the wild ages during 
which northern barbarism was destroying the more corrupt and 
cruel rule of the decayed Roman civilization is clearly made 
manifest. “The Church could not save the old world; but she 
sat at its death-bed with help and comfort, and lighted up its last 
hours with such an evening glory as the old world had never 
known in the times of its greatest prosperity.” The limitations 
and abuses of these new institutions and agencies are also care- 
fully portrayed, and the rise of the institutional and ecclesias- 
tical spirit, which stiffened and dwarfed the Christian charity of 
the Middle Ages until the Reformation brought a great though 
as yet partial influx of its earlier spirit. 

The representations concerning property and industry in the 
Apostolic Church are far saner, we believe, and more nearly veri- 
table, than those we sometimes hear of late; and the wise and 
discriminative administration of charity is shown to have been 
far different from that system of pampering mendicancy and 
encouraging improvidence which some recent critics of the 
social ethics of the New Testament describe. Dr. Uhlhorn well 
points out that an apostle who frequently and urgently enjoins 
“ working with the hands as the alternative of stealing and idling,” 
and as the means of charity and honorable living; and who makes 
tents that he may preach the gospel and not be burdensome, can- 
not justly be said to ignore or despise the “industrial virtues,” or 
to teach an ideal of the kingdom of heaven which does not 
require earthly diligence and fidelity, because he also held, as 
every system of ethics must hold, the possession of property a 
peril, tending to become a wickedness, unless regarded as a stew- 
ardship for humanity and the good ends of civilization, which 
are but the modern translation of Paul’s and Christ’s phrase, 
“kingdom of God.” 

The service of monasticism in organizing industry and pre- 
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serving learning, as well as in furnishing a refuge for human 
misery, is also shown; and the contrast between Eastern and 
Western monasticism in these respects is clearly portrayed. 


Kadesh-Barnea: The Story of a Hunt for it, including Studies 
of the Route of the Exodus. By H. Clay Trumbull, D.D., 


editor of the Sunday School Times. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. 


Many a minister will think it “love’s labor lost,” this large 
octavo volume, the thorough study of a mere geographical puzzle, 
besides the peril of running the gauntlet of a hostile Arab tribe. 
Kadesh-Barnea was not a station on any Roman road, not even 
an ordinary pilgrim’s rest on the way from Sinai to Jerusalem, 
not even a fortified city like its neighbor, Petra. Nor did any 
Christian army ever force through this well-watered spot into 
Palestine. It was simply the many years’ encampment of the 
Exodites on their flight from Egypt,—a fertile, pleasant, fruit- 
ful hiding-place for a multitude. And, against Edward Robin- 
son and many other authorities, Dr. Trumbull follows John Row- 
lands in fixing Kadesh-Barnea west, a little north of Petra: 
first, by the similarity of its name, Kades to Kadesh; second, by 
its fitness of condition for subsistence of a multitude in a space 
of six miles by ten of pasture; last, by its handiness to Syria, 
by several easy roads. It hardly seems needful that so small a 
subject, one not having any important relation with other points, 
not even being a part of Palestine proper, should be encumbered 
with such an array of learning, especially as many maps already 
give this location on the thirty-first parallel of latitude, in a 
region almost inaccessible through Arab jealousy, and visited hy 


no travellers but this clergyman for many years. F. W. 8. 


Truro, Cape Cod: or, Landmarks and Seamarks. By Shebnah 
Rich, Member of the New England Historic-Genealogical Soci- 
ety. Boston: D. Lothrop & Co. 

The history of a sea-faring town in New England is in some 
sort a history of all the world, since sailors come and go and 
mingle with all peoples, bringing something of their products 
and of their lore to temper the intense provincialism which still 
subsists in such a community. This book at once exhibits and 
illustrates the cosmopolitan and the provincial interest referred 
to. It is discursive to a degree, crammed with observations and 
quotations of various sorts, often of the remotest connection 
with the topic in hand, yet showing wide reading and intelli- 
gence. It is the temptation of an author with his first book to 
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put into it something of everything he has ever read or heard of. 
But the limits of a local annalist are elastic and undefined ; and 
the breeziness and the spice of other salt than that of Cape Cod 
airs will whet the appetite of Mr. Rich’s readers for the some- 
what thin and musty quality of some of his local traditions, and 
refresh them through the bare and sandy regions of family 
record, and the history of local magnates and events, which must 
to the general reader be sometimes suggestive of the flat and 
luxury-lacking landscape of the Cape. Yet are they for the most 
part records and traditions worth preserving, for their interest to 
those to whom that landscape, social as well as actual, is or has 
been familiar and dear, as well as to the antiquarian and student 
of local manners; and the author has banished dulness from his 
book so completely as to make it certain that it will have not 
only such, but many other readers. It isa pity that it was not 
corrected and sifted by a thoroughly competent proof-reader. 
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